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Tue prudence of Father Paul now 
united with his natural disposition 


to confine him entirely to his clois- 


ter. Here his leisure was employed 
in Various learned pursuits, in which 
he did not forget the interests of 
mankind at large, while he minis- 
tered to his own intellectual gra- 
tification. His publications in de- 
fence of the republic of Venice, 
were not, indeed, altogether local 
in their application, since in them 
the great principles of civil and 
religious liberty were discussed by 
the hand of a master; but in his 


“retirement, he composed various 
other treatises of sterling value, on 


subjects of general utility. It does 
not appear that an accurate ac- 
count of the number and order of 
his works has been preserved. It 
is known, however, that he was 
the author of three invaluable trea- 
tises, on the Medicine of the Mind, 
on the Rising and Ceasing of our 
Opinions, and on the Repugnancy 
of Atheism to our very Nature. 
He was engaged in the famous 
controversy respecting the éfficacy 
of grace, upon which he wrote 
several letters, at the request of 
a certain prelate. He published 
a work on the Rights of So- 
Vereigns ; and another on the In- 
juisition. But his Treatise on 
jastical Benefices and Re- 
venues, and his History of the 
Council of Trent, are standard 
works, which will long remain as 
monuments of his great erudition 
and impartiality. 
The Treatise on Ecclesiastical 
pfices ‘is a most ingenious and 
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learned production. It treats, as 
the title imports, on the temporal 
emoluments of the clergy, which 
it traces, with great simplicity and 
exactness, from the voluntary con- 
tributions of the faithful in primi-. 
tive times, through all the inter- 
mediate steps, up to the astonishing 
impositions practised in the church 
of Rome, when in the pleni- 
tude of her usurped dominion. — It 
shows how closely connected all 
the changes in the external polity 
of that-church have been with the 
practices of a corrupt priesthood, 
aiming to secure to themselves 
power and riches. This is the 
pivot, as Father Paul abundantly 
proves, on which the whole eccle- 
siastical establishment of Rome has 
turned, in all its movements and va- 
riations from primitive simplicity. 
The reader is led to wonder by what 
magic it is that all the corruptions 
and changes in the christian church 
become so intelligible, when view- 
ed in connexion with a subject of 
such apparently subordinate inte- 
rest. But a little acquaintance 
with Scripture prophecies and ec- 
clesiastical history, will subdue his 
astonishment. ‘No sooner did the 
“ mystery of iniquity” begin to 
work, than religion was made the 
instrument of ungodly men, ‘and 
especially of ungodly ministers, in 
promoting their own sordid and ava- 
ricious views. Each succeeding race 
of depraved ecclesiastics improved 
upon the plans of their predeces- 
sors with such success, that all the 
possessions of the christian world 
have been, more than once, in dan- 
Z ‘ 
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ger of being entirely engrossed by 
the Reet hierarchy. It is but 
justice, however, to observe, that 
no age was entirely destitute of 
such men as Father Paul, who 
sighed for the revival of “ pure 
and undefiled religion,” lamenting 
the progress of corruption, and 
striving to counteract it; but, in 
those times, they were few in num- 
ber,;.and of very limited influence. 
Such persons were not often ele- 
vated to places of power; but they 
shall, nevertheless, be ‘ had in 
everlasting remembrance.” 

The Treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Benefices is peculiarly valuable, 
as containing the author’s views of 
the primitive form and discipline 
of the christian church; in un- 
folding which, his integrity and 
love of truth are remarkably tri- 
umphant over all the prejudices of 
education and party. His state- 
ments on this subject are such as 
may not be most acceptable to the 
advocatesof the prevailing and esta- 
blished methods of church-govern- 
ment; but, in general, they are, 
we believe, quite incontrovertible. 
“* It is plain tes he,) the govern- 


ment of the church, in its begin- 
ning, was entirely democratical, all 


the faithful having a share in all 


deliberations of moment. Thus 
we find them all assisting at the 
election of Matthias to the apos- 
tleship, and at that of the seven 
deacons: and when St. Peter had 
received the centurion Cornelius, 
who was a Gentile, into the num- 
ber of believers, he gave an account 
of it to the whole church. Thus 
the famous pry a at Jerusalem 
was composed apostles, the 
priests, and other brethren in the 
faith ; and the letters which were 
written from that assembly, went 
in the name of those three orders. 
But as the church. increased in 
numbers, the faithful neglecting 
to assist any longer in those public 
assemblies, and withdrawing them- 
selves to the care of their ‘own 
families, the government rested 
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solely in the ministers of the 
church, and so iysensibly became 
aristocratical ; which brought all 
affairs to have their determinations 
by councils, excepting as to elec. 
tions, which conti 

still.”. In another place, he says, 
* The order of admitting none to 
any ecclesiastical function, but by 
election of all the faithful in a 
general assembly, was inviolably 
observed, and so continued for 
about two hundred years: the 
ministers ef the church and the 
poor subsisting, all that while, out 
of the common stock, which had 


no other fund than the offerings of. 


the faithful at their devotions: but 
they were so abundant, that 
charity of those times had no other 
bounds, than what every one could 
spare from his necessities, So that 
when the ability of one city was 
more than sufficient to supply the 
necessities of its own church, col. 
lections were there made also for 
other churchesthat were poor. Thus 
we find St. James, St. Peter, and 
St. John, when they received St 
Paul and St. Barnabas as compa- 
nions in the evangelic ministry, 
recommended to them a gathering 
for the poor church of Jerusalem ; 
St. Paul himself telling us, he went 
through all the churches of Mace- 
donia, Achaia, Galatia, and Corinth, 
to solicit their charity: and this 
was observed even after the death 
of the apostles.” 

Such was primitive Christianity, 
according to the unexception 
testimony of Father Paul. Con 
verts to the christian faith were 
united together in the fellowship 
of the gospel ; each individual had 
a voice in the management of all 
the concerns of their religious com- 
munity; their ministers and dea- 
cons were chosen by the suffrages 
of the whole body; who main- 
tained, by their voluntary contrix 
butions, the pastors whom they. 
had elected; and py it ye 
portant part of their church polity 
to relieve the wants of the pooty 
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1828.) 
Im those ages, the spirit which 
prevailed in the church, and the 
methods of conducting its affairs, 
-were most simple, and yet did not 
fail to promote the great ends of 
religion, in a degree which has not 
been witnessed in any later times. 
The pastor loved his flock, and 
from the fulness of his heart, which 
was deeply imbued with the truth 
as it is in Jesus, he administered 
to their spiritual necessities ; the 
ple “ esteemed him highly in 
for his work’s sake;” and, ac- 
cording to their ability, did not 
forget to “ minister to him of their 


‘eamal things.” Heu pietas! heu 


ere 

Te Hisoy of the Council of 
4 is, however, the best known, 
aswell as the most extensive and 
useful, of all Father Paul's literary 
uctions. Such excellent judges 

as Sir H. Wotton, Bishop Burnet, 
and Dr. Johnson, have commended 
it in the strongest terms, as “a 
wotk equivalent to any pruduc- 
tio of antiquity; in which the 
reader finds “liberty without li- 
centiousness, piety without hypo- 
freedom of speech without 

ct of decency, severity with- 

out rigour, and extensive learning 


' without ostentation.” Father Paul 


to have made it a princi- 
‘a object of his life to give to the 
world a faithful narrative of the 
proceedings of that famous coun- 
ei. It is probable that he began 
to collect his materials for this 
purpose very early in life ; and he, 
enjoyed opportunities of obtaining 
the most extensive and authentic 
information, particularly by means 
of his intimacy with several per- 
sons who were present at the 
Council of Trent, in high official 
— and who indulged him 

access to many important 
documents. It is known, also, 


' that he spared neither pains nor 


€xpense in procuring from every 
we* the ws and piety of peiaateive 
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quarter the most authentic infor- 
mation. And he has, indeed, laid 
“ naked and bare” all the chicanery 
of the emissaries of Rome, prac- 
tised in that memorable and long- 
protracted ecclesiastical assembly.* 
It is impossible to give the reader 
an adequate notion of the gratifi- 
cation which he has in reserve, if 
he has yet to peruse the History of 
the Council of Trent. 

It is remarkable that England, 
in the reign of James the First, (a 
period not the most celebrated in 
our history for the prevalence of 
liberal views, ) was the only country, 
among the subjugated nations of 
Europe, in which Father Paul's 
work could, with safety, be ushered- 
into the world. It was, therefore, 
brought from Italy in manuscript, 
and first published in London about 
the year 1619, as the work of Pietro 
Soave Polano, which mysterious 
words were afterwards found to be 
an anagram of Paolo Sarpio Veneto. 
It is not certain who was the in- 
trepid individual that had the cou- 
rage to convey the work to Eng- 
land. The merit of the action is 
attributed to different persons. 
But, all accounts agree, that it 
was done by. stealth, and not 
without eminent danger. . Du Pin 
remarks, that, “ having fallen into 
the hands of Antonio de Do- 
minis, Archbishop of Spalatro, it 
was published in London, without 
the author’s knowledge, with an 
epistle dedicatory to James King 





* The Council of Trent was first as- 
sembled in 1545, and continued until 
1563, in the course of which time twenty- 
five sessions were held. The occasion. of 
it was the reformation in Germany, by 
Luther and others, and its professed ob- 
fix with’ peesplculoy, tho doctrie of te 
fix with perspicuity, doctrine o 
church, to restore the vigour of its disci- 
pline, and to reform the lives of its 
ministers. But it has been a matter of 
complaint by many, both in and out of 
the commanion of the church of .Rome, 
that this assembly, instead of reforming 
sesh rvs. 


"e R&es's Cyelopaitia, drtidle, Treiit. 
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of England, after the manner of 
Antomio de Dominis, which was 
disavowed by Father Paul, and 
left out in the edition which was 
published in 1629, at Geneva, in 
less beautiful characters, but with 
the corrections of the author.” 
Some relate, that the sheets, as 
they were composed, were sent 
over by Mr. (afterwards bishop) 
Bedell, who then resided in Italy, 
as chaplain to Sir H. Wotton, the 
English Ambassador. The great 
intimacy of Mr. Bedell with Fa- 
ther Paul, makes this account pro- 
bable; yet Anthony Wood and 
others make “ honourable men- 
tion” of Sir Nathaniel Brent, who 
“ underwent dangerous adven- 
tures in Italy, to procure the his- 
tory of the Council of Trent, which 
he also translated into English.” 
Such is the strain in which the 
writers of that time s of it as 
an act of unparalleled heroism, to 


have carried, from one country to 
another, an authentic piece of ec- 


clesiastical history ! 

Very soon after its appearance, 
the history of the Council of Trent 
was translated into both the Latin 
and French languages, and excited 
so much attention, that the best 
efforts of the adherents of Rome 
became necessary to counteract its 
influence. Several answers were 
published, the principal of which 
was the rival history of Cardinal 
Palavicini. Three Cardinals had 
appeared among the opponents of 
Father Paul, while living, but 
Palavicini had all the advantages of 
a controvertist the object of whose 
attack is dead. The errors in Father 
Paul's history, which, with much 
ostentatious parade, he professes 
to detect, are indeed very nume- 
rous ; but, upon close examination, 
they are found to approximate, in 
their character and importance, to 
the varie lectiones of our minutest 
critics. ste beg ee Du Pin, 

h’ ‘him a ic, 8, 
o Father ‘Paul disentangles ee 
fectly well the, true, state of the 
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questions agitated in the council} 
and the different interests of the 


princes, nations, and bishops, of 


which it was composed ; so that 
he writes his history as a divine 
and a politician. The truth of the 
greater part of the facts he hay 
produced, is not denied by the 
history of Cardinal Palavicini, who 
having taken pains to refute it, 
agrees nevertheless well with him 
in the accounts of the principal 
facts, and differs little but in things 
of no moment: so that the 360 
faults, or falsehoods, which he has 
imputed to Father Paul, make 
little or no alteration in the sub. 
stance of the history.”. The same 
judicious author observes, that the 
real fault of Father Paul, in which 
he transgressed the laws of history, 
lies in the satirical strokes in which 
he has indulged himself upon many 
subjects connected with his narra. 
tion; and it must be confessed, 
that if in any thing he be not the 
perfect model of historical writing, 
which he has been represented te 
be, it is in this. His satire, hows 
ever, which, in many instances, is 
the most delicate and pungent 
imaginable, consisting often in the 


dexterous choice or position of a 


single word, is seldom misplaced, 
and has the merit of being dealt 
out very impartially. _ Papists and 
protestants, laymen and divines, 
ambassadors, legates, kings, em- 
perors, and popes, are alike assailed 
by this galling artillery, as they 
unhappily place themselves within 
its formidable range. Besides, it 
must be allowed, that many of the 
proceedings of the council were 
such as scarcely admitted of 
grave relation; so that Father 
Paul was almost reduced to the 
necessity of using either the lam 
guage of satire, or that of perfec 
inanity. 190 

Soon after the ap ce of the 
history of the Council of Trent, its 
author, who had contributed 9 
areely to the public benefit,.by 
his life and writings, was called 
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ify the graces of Christianity 

in the awful scenes of siakness and 
death. In ‘1619, when he was in 
his 69th year, his health visibly 
began to decline. He continued, 
however, in a debilitated state, un- 
til the winter of 1622, when it 
was evident to all, that his end was 
fast approaching. During this 
long period of weakness, he re- 
tained, to the last, full possession 
of his admirable mental faculties. 
He redoubled his attention to re- 
ligious exercises, and meddled with 
ic affairs as little as his official 
connexion with the republic would 
ibly admit. He spoke of his 
death with all the humility and 
fortitude of a sincere Christian ; 
andjamong other passages of Scrip- 
ture, he often repeated those words, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace,” &c. On 
the Christmas-day, in reply to the 
customary compliment of wishing 
him many more such seasons, he 
said, with a seriousness which 
deeply affected his friends, that 
that Christmas would be his last. 
On the day of his death, January 
14th, 1622, he desired, as he had 
frequently done before, that the 
_ chapter in St. John’s Gospel, con- 
taining the narrative of our Sa- 
viour’s passion, might be read to 
him. He then repeated, fre- 
quently, that passage of Scripture, 
“Whom God hath set forth to be 
aprtopitiation through faith in his 
blood ;” and protested, that “ he 
had nothing to nt to God, 
which he could properly call his 
own, but miseries and sins, and 
‘that he desired to be drowned in 
the abyss of divine mercy.” One 
‘f-his physicians having warned 
him, that he had but a few hours 
to live, he replied, with a cheerful 
countenance, ‘‘ God be praised ; 
what pleases him pleases me: with 
his aid,| we shall acquit ourselves 
well of this last action.” At inter- 
wals,.he also often exclaimed, 
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which‘ he fresigned his spirit, with 
a smile, into the hands of his Crea- 
tor, were, Esto perpetua, Mayst 


_thou last for ever, which have been 


usually interpreted as his dying 
prayer for the republic of Venice. 
They are, however, evidently ca- 
pable of a different application ; 
and it is not improbable, that they 
related to the happy state of his 
own mind, and were a prayer for 
its continuance, throughout all 
eternity. Thus. terminated® the 
course of Father Paul, of whom 
we may say, in the words of one 
of the senators of Venice on the 
occasion.—“ Is this the man whom 
the prelates of Holy Church have 
inveighed against so much? Shall © 
he be looked upon as a wicked. 
man, and they pass for the imita- 
tors of Christ and his apostles ?” 

It is related, by Father Paul’s 
biographers, that when the news 
of his death arrived at Rome, there 
was the most indecent rejoicing on 
the occasion. Even the Pope him- 
self is said to have remarked, that 
the hand of God was very visible 
in taking him out of the world— 
as if there were any thing extra- 
ordinary in the death of a studious 
man, at seventy one, whose health 
had been long in a declining state. 
A report was also circulated, that 
he had died in the greatest mental 
horror, to. contradict which, the 





* Dr. Campbeil states, in his Lectures 
on Ecclesiastical History, that Father 
Paul “‘ fell a sacrifice to the enemies, 
which his inviolable regard to truth, in 
his conversations and writings, had pro- 
cured him,” and that ‘‘ he was privately 
assassinated by a friar, an emissary of the 
holy see.” is is con to the ac- 
count given by all Father Paul’s biogra- 
phers, and we have not been able to dis- 
cover upon what grounds the Doctor as- 
serts it. Probably it arose from some 
imperfect recollection of the attempts 
actually made upon Father Paul’s life. 
Had he been thus assassinated, we’ can- 
not suppose, that it could have been hid 
from the senate of Venice, or that. it 
would have failed to excite in. them 
horror, as would have led to a full-ex- 
posure of so foul a transaction. 
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particulars of his happy departure 
out of the world alaieden, 
and published by order of the se- 
nate, with the solemn attestation 
of the whole College of Servites. 
Tt was noised abroad, too, probably 
to intimidate the living, as much 
as to punish the dead, that if Fa. 
ther Paul had written as ably for 
the Court of Rome, as he had writ- 
ten against it, he would infallibly 
have been canonized. To such 
distinction as this, whether living 
or dead, the good Father was alike 
indifferent. -The origin of canoni- 
zation, and the uses to- which it 
had been perverted, were among 
the subjects of ecclesiastical history, 
with which he was too well ac- 
quainted to admit of his placing 
the least value upon it. 

The senate of Venice honoured 
him with a magnificent funeral, 
and he was attended to the grave 
by a vast concourse of persons of 
distinction. The republic, also, 
reserved to itself the honour of 
raising, at the public expense, a 
suitable monument to his memory. 
This last duty, Fulgentio had de- 
sired to perform for his departed 
friend, but was not i 
The monument, however, was 
never erected.* “ But Father 
Paul (says Fulgentio) will live 
eternally in God, which is the 
only desirable blessing. He also 
will live in the memory of men, on 
account of his heroical virtues ; a 


remembrance that will outlast the logy 


strongest monuments of brass or 
marble.” F 

At this distant period, the cha- 
racter of Father Paul can only be 
collected from his works, and from 
what his friends, or his foes, have 
left record ing him. 
Indeed, after the imttculare of his 
life, which have now been related, 





* Dr. Johnson says, that ‘‘ a magni- 
ficent monument was erected to Father 
Paul’s —,. His more accurate, 
though elegant, biographers, how- 
ever, state the contrary, upon authority 
which is unquestionable." ©) 60 °)'” 
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a laboured delineation of it is quite 
unnecessary. The leading featur 
of it, in subordination to his gene 
ral piety, doubtless is his ardent 
love of truth and liberty. This 


appears in all his literary produc. 
tions, in which an attachment to 
liberal principles, chastened bya 
proper caution against the abuse 
of them, is prominent in almost 


every . “One knows not 
(Dr. Campbell observes) whether 
to admire most the erudition and 
the penetration, or the noble spirit 
of freedom every where displayed 
in his works.” This was, also, ing 
great degree, the standard of his 
attachment, or dislike, to all other 
persons and things. It is probs 
ble, that from this principle arose 
his great disapprobation of the 
Jesuits, of whose tenets and prac- 
tices he expresses his detestation in 
one of his letters, in the following 
strong language: ‘“ There is ne 
thing more essential than to ruin 
the reputation of the an 
the ruin of the Jesuits, Rome 

be ruined ; and if Rome be ruined, 
religion will reform of itself.” —He 
was a universal scholar, his dis 
cursive mind having left no brandi 
of knowledge unexplored; and 
being favoured with a most caps» 
cious memory, his acquaintance 
with the sciences was as profound 
as’ it was. general. His works 
which are known, treat principally 
of ecclesiastical hi and thee 
, both which subjects, it is evs 
dent, he had studied with conscien- 
tious diligence, and with the nicest 
discrimination. Dr. Campbell 
of opinion, that “‘ he understood 
more of the liberal spirit of the 
gospel, and the genuine character 
of the christian institution, tha 
any writer of Ris age.” What 
were his theological sentiment) 
particularly on certain importatt 
questions, much agitated in bi 
own day, and which have com 
tinued to be contested among & 
wines down to our ‘own ‘tind 
perhaps it is ‘mot easy to decidt 
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Bossuet calls him “ a Protestant 
and a Calvinist under a friar’s 
rock,” and what that author 
counted his reproach, some Calvi- 
nists have been anxious to attri- 
bute to him as his honour. Dr. 
Campbell, however, says, “ that 
he was no Calvinist, is evident 
from several parts of his writings.” 
We know not to what part of his 
works the Doctor alludes, but it is 
certain, that in his treatise on the 
Efficacy of Grace, he defends the 
opinions of Aquinas on that sub- 
ject ; and it is not, perhaps, unrea- 
sonable. to-infer, that he who did 
this, was not, in reality, far re- 
moved from Calvinism. It may be 
observed also, that the Servites, to 
whom he united himself, were a 
religious order, who conformed to 
thesentiments and rules of Augus- 
tine. His attention to the devo- 
tional parts of religion was most 
exemplary, and mixed with much 
less superstition than might have 
been expected from his education 
and connexions. The worship of 
saints, and of the virgin, he utterly 
renounced. The whole of his life 
was spent in three things; the 
pie of God, his study, and 
| or religious conversation, 
To study, he dedicated his morn- 
ings, after his retirement from 
prayer, which always began before 
sun-rise. His indifference to the 
world, and his contempt of riches, 
were very remarkable. He was 
appointed to offices which were 


sons without becoming the sources 
of abundant riches, and corrupt 
persons did not fail to point out 
him his opportunities of gain ; 
firmly resisted the abuses, 


z 
5 


5 
F 


; 


share, and chose rather 
is advisers his enemies, 
to sage counte- 
practices. Though he 
considerable pension granted 
by the senate, for his emi- 
services: to. the republic, he 
it all in works of charity 
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arid public utility ; so that he died 

. Shortly before his ‘death, 
he told the friar of the monastery, 
* that he had always lived in the 
poverty of his order, and did not 
pretend toany property ; he, there~ 
fore, desired him to dispose of 
whatever he should find in his 
chambers.”——His humility was 
deep and sincere; yet his enemies 
endeavoured to find him vulner- 
able in this point, and charged him 
with an excessive love of fame. 
And when. it is considered, that 
many noble and royal persons vi-+ 
sited Venice exclusively to see him, 
that kings corresponded with him, 
and invited him into their domi- 
nions, it is matter of surprise, that: 
no decisive instances of vanity 
could be mentioned to his disad- 
vantage. Many well authenti- 
cated proofs of his great humility, 
are, however, on record. He was 
known to listen to his friends with 
the greatest meekness and can- 
dour, when they pointed out to 
him any thing in which he ap- 
peared to them to have erred, 
He had resolved never to pub- 
lish any of his writi until cir. 
cumstances rendered it mpossible 
to abide by his determination. So 
modest was he, that he refused. to 
sit for his likeness, though re+ 
quested to do so by several per- 
sons of high rank and station. On 
the subject of popular applause, he 
used to say, “ He who walks. on 
stilts, or sits aloft, undergoes no 
less fatigue than those who stand 
below; but heis, at the same time, 
ex to much danger.” 
— the vaainenan his _reli- 
gious and moral character was 
acknowledged by several of his 
adversaries, among whom Bellar+ 
mine, in particular, often spoke of 
him in the most respectful terms, 
and once prevented the publication 


‘of a libel upon him, which the Car- 


dinal well. knew was 

undeserved. ; 
The part of Father) Paul’s life 

and character, which is perhaps 
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least capable of defence, is his con- 
tinuance in communion with the 
Church of Rome, notwithstanding 
the conviction which he, doubtless 
had of heg many and great corrup- 
tions, and her wide departures from 
the form and spirit of primitive 
Christianity. His warmest friends 
and admirers are strangely per- 
plexed and divided in their me- 
thods of accounting for this glar- 
ing inconsistency. Dr. Campbell, 
who was well acquainted with his 
writings, thinks it fairly deducible 
from them, that “there was no 
Protestant sect then. in existence 
with whose doctrines his principles 
would have entirely coincided,” and 
that a “ sense of this, as much as 
any thing, contributed to make him 
remain in the communion to which 
he originally belonged.” Some 


have suspected, that, in these re- 
marks, the Doctor intended: an 
indirect vindication of other au- 
thors, who have also remained in 


connexion with churches, whose 
polity they had demonstrated to 
be unscriptural. Fulgentio would 
have us to believe, that, after all 
he had written and published, Fa- 
ther Paul was really attached to 
the Church of Rome, and remained 
a member of it, as a matter of pre- 
ference and-choice. But Fulgen- 
tio gives many other indications of 
his desire not to offend the court 
of Rome too. much, particularly 
when he affects to leave it doubt- 
fal, who was the real author of the 
History of the Council of Trent. 
We are, therefore, disposed to pre- 
fer the testimony of learned Pro- 
testants, who in us, that they 
actually conversed with Father 
Paul upon the subject. It is stated 
by Burnet, on the authority of 
Bishop Bedell, that when the re- 
conciliation between the Court of 
Rome, and the Venetians. was con- 
cluded, Father Paul, having lost 
all hopes of effecting a reformation 
which he had contemplated, wished 
“to leave Venice, and come over 
to England with Bedell ; but ‘he. 


_Memoir of Father Paul Sarpi, the Venetian. 
was so esteemed by the senate for 


his great wisdom, that he was con. 
sulted by them as an oracle, and 
trusted with their most important 
secrets; so that he saw it was 
impossible for him to obtain his 
congé ; and, therefore, he made a 
shift to comply, as far as he could, 
with the established way of wor. 
ship ; but he had, in many things, 
particular methods by which he ra- 
ther quieted, than satisfied his cons 
science.” Mr. Diodati says, “ that, 
observing in his conversations with 
Father Paul, that in many opinions 
he agreed with the Protestants; 
he said, that he was overjoyed to 
find him not far from the kingdom 
of -heaven; and, therefore, he 
strongly exhorted him to profess 
the Protestant religion publicly ; 
but Father Paul answered, that it 
was better for him, like St. Paul, 
to be anathema for his brethren; 
and that he did more service to the 
Protestant religion in wearing that 
habit, than he could do, should he 
lay it aside.” It is stated also, both 
by Bishop Bedell and Mr. Juriew, 
that when the Father was pressed 
to leave the Church of Rome, he 
sometimes said, ‘‘ That God had 
not given him the spirit of a Le 
ther.” 

The reason here conjectured by 
Dr. Campbell, for his continuing in 
a church confessedly unscriptutal, 
and those others said to have been 
assigned by Father Paul himself, 
ought not perhaps to be passed over 
by us without a few observations 
We may perceive in them the germ 
of that subtile and sophistical re 
soning, which has prevailed, nét 
only with mere time-servers, but 
with good and eminent men, % 
spend their lives in churches, where 
many things are established and 
practised, which they theméelvé 
have owned to be: grossly anti 
christian. We shall; therefore, bri 
notice them in the ‘order in whi 
they are here ted before us. 

Dr. Campbell's conjecture seeits 
to imply, that Father Paul wast 
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duced to the dilemma of either con- 
tinuing in an unscriptural church, 
or of renouncing the benefits of 
christian communion altogether, 
since there was no other sect with 
whom he could have entirely coin- 
cided. It will be readily admitted, 
that if an intelligent and pious 
man must be of no church, until 
he have found a people among 
whom there is nothing to disap- 
prove, the enjoyment of christian 
fellowship would be next to impos- 
sible in the present imperfect state 
things. Yet, it is presumed, a 
xt will not be drawn from 

is fact for conformity to any 
thing, or every thing. The lati- 
imarian license, which it is sup- 
de to justify, will surely be 
subjected to some limitations. 
What, then, are these limitations? 
This is the question—a question 
of unspeakable importance, and 
with which no conscientious man 
will trifle. We cannot enter upon 


“the field of discussion, which here 


opens before us: nor can we pre- 
tend even to state all the canons 
which may be necessary to decide 
mapas but shall eontent 
with one, immediately 
icable to the case of Father 
We are decidedly of opi- 


' ftion, that every principle of his 
+ wligion forbid 


the conscientious 

tian to remain in “ fellow- 
ship “with them, who establish 
iniquity by a law.” Now, Father 
had shown, in his writings, 

that in the church to which he be- 
longed, (we say nothing, at present, 


any other,) many things, not 


wnly unknown to the sacred Scrip- 


tures;bat flatly contrary to what they 


teach, were established, and upheld 
doth by the civil and ecclesiastical 
power. For instance, he had proved, 
that'a church patronage, employed 
for every political, corrupt, and self- 

sh purpose; had usurped the right 


‘during the two or three 
first centuries, by the people, in_ 
the choice of their ministers; and 
had become the cause of simony, 

Cone. Maa. No. 52. 
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perjury, and various other crimes, 
to the great detriment of religion 
and morality. He had detected 
many other abuses of religion, 
which were in themselves plainly 
sinful, which, while they continued, 
could not but expose Christianity 
to reproach, and which were the 
parents of vice and infidelity. Such 
aman as Father Paul would have 
renounced the society of any indi- 
vidual guilty of a thousandth part 
of the iniquity which his church 
daily and systematically committed. 
Could he, then, have found no com- 
munity purer than this? If the 
opportunity was afforded him of 
approaching some degrees nearer 
to the purity of the original chris- 
tian institutions, was he to be jus- 
tified in neglecting to embrace it ? 
Christian forbearance, we believe, 
will be found necessary in every 
community, and, therefore, it has 
been enjoined as a christian duty ; 
but we are quite of opinion, that 
the scope-of its operation is con- 
fined, by the law of Christ, to in- 
dividual infirmity ; and that he 
deceives himself, or ensnares his 
eonscience, who applies it to cor- 
rupt principles, or to public and 
established abuses. 

But Father Paul is said to have 
pleaded, “ that he did more ser- 
vice to the Protestant religion, by 
wearing the friar’s habit, than he 
could do, if he laid it aside.” This 
plea of greater usefulness has been 

on many similar occasions, 
The politician ‘has used it in justi- 
fication of his deetrine of 
diency, which allows:him to prefer 
utility’ to morality,,.. The Jesuit 
has pleaded it in defence of actions 
intrinsically evil, when«performed 
for the purpose of prometing some 
good and desirable end. “Let us 
do evil, that good may come,” is, 
however, no christian principle, 
but is mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament only to be treated with the 
ern Tocountenance- 
whatiis evil, is virtually to com- 
mit it. Toprefer, in these matteRs; 
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the worse to the better, in any de- 
gree, or for any res. aged useful 
purpose, is, we think, immoral, 
and, therefore, highly dangerous. 
Besides, short-sighted man is avery 
imperfect judge of his own useful- 
ness, or of the course in which it is 
most likley to be the greatest. It is 
to be feared, that much of the good, 
which is thought to be done by 
methods of a questionable nature, 
will not bear the final test. Those 
are no scriptural modes of use- 
fulness, which make the path of 
self-denial more easy, or which ex- 
cuse a man from bearing his testi- 
mony in the world against any 
glaring and extensive abuse of re- 
figion ; and we cannot allow our- 
selves to think, that, when the chaff 
and the wheat shall be finally se- 
parated, such methods will be found 
to have been honoured by greater 
usefulness, than others of a purer 
character, which may have been 
less splendid, or less acceptable, 
‘* in this present evil world.” Be- 
sides, there was one important 
particular, which Father Paul 
should have introduced into his 
calculation, of which we hear no- 
thing from himself, though it was 
suggested to him by some of his 
Protestant friends. It is probable, 
that the example of a person of his 
influence has furnished multitudes 
with an excuse for conformity to the 
same, or even greater abuses :—and 
whocan sum up the amount of the 
evil which he might thusdo, or occa- 
sion, by continuing to countenance 
a wicked and corrupt perversion 
of the christian religion? And 
let it be remembered, that the ex- 
ainple of every man has its effect 
in the world, in proportion to the 
consideration in which he is held 


by those around him. ‘It is a con- 
sideration which, we have often 
feared, will be found just, that 
when the evil and the goad, of 
which men have been the instrus 
-ments in the world, are finally 


balanced, the su great use- 
fulness of many will be more than 
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CArm, 
neutralized. by the evil which they 
have otherwise occasioned. The 
rigid path of “ integrity and up. 
rightness,” is, therefore, in every 
sense, the path of wisdom. The 
good which is produced by legiti- 
mate means is unmixed with alloy, 
and, therefore, to adopt such means 
alone, will, in the end, be found 
most useful, and to the individual 
assuredly most safe. 

We are no more satisfied than 
in the former instances, when Fa- 
ther Paul assigns it as a reason for 
adhering to popery, “ That God 
had not given him the spirit of a 
Luther.” Considered as a man’s 


apology for lending his personal | 


support to error, such a reason (if 


reason it may be called) is highly 


dangerous. If he have not a spi- 
rit to renounce what is evil, we 
think it becomes his sin, and not 
his justification. That a man may 
calculate, in some cases, how far the 
spirit which he constitutionally 
possesses, is a disability or a quali- 
fication for certain public situations 
and duties, cannot perhaps be de- 
nied; though it is clear, that 


few men have a sufficient know- § 
ledge and mastery of their own § 


spirits, to profit much by such a 
guide. All such calculations must, 
however, be confined to the sphere 
of such things as are unquestion< 
ably lawful; if carried further, 
they are employed in defence of a 
pusillanimity of the worst descrip- 
tion. Father Paul was, doubtless; 
a modest man, and towards such 
men we are disposed to show all 
tenderness ; but even they are not 
allowed to be “ ashamed of Christ, 
or of his words, in an adulterous 
and sinful generation.” We con- 
sider it, therefore, a blot on the 
otherwise fair tablet of his me- 
mory, that, upon such insufficient 
grounds as those now stated, he 
chose to remain.in connexion with 
a church which, as is abundantly 
proved in his own works, was 
unscriptural and corrupt, supersti- 
tious and idolatrous; and we com 
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cede thus much to his disadvan- 

with all the reluctance of 
friendship, which is obliged to 
admit what is too evident to be 
controverted. 

Upon the whole, we cannot but 
count the man happy, who not only 
embraces, with a lively faith, the 

doctrine of salvation, but who 
spends his few mortal days with a 
conscientious persuasion, that his 
life and actions tend to countenance 
and perpetuate no contradiction to 
the truth, and to uphold no great 
public evil ; who allies himself to 
nothing but what he honestly 
believes is capable of a sound 
defence ; who rightly distinguishes 
between the respective claims of 
“the things which are temporal,” 
and those which “ are eternal,” 
and renders “ to Cesar the things 


which are Cesar’s, and to God the 
things which are God’s ;” who pa- 
tiently endures the inconveniences 
to which this course may subject 
him ; is gratified to see any of hjs 
own mind, and not impatient when 
others prefer a somewhat different 
way; but waits, with confiderit 
expectation, for “the righteous 
judgment of the great day,” when 
each “to his own Master must 
stand or fall.” And we entertain not 
a doubt, that, at that decisive hour, 
his testimony borne in the world 
against every thing antichristian, 
as well os te fruits of his faith 
in general, will be greeted with 
that approving sentence of his 
divine Master and Judge,—“ Well © 
done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF PO- 
Y IN ENGLAND, WITH THE 
MEANS OF COUNTERACT- 

ITS GROWTH. 


By “ the present state of - 
as stated a the title of this leas: 
Ido not suppose is meant the 


principles at present maintained by 


of that communion ; for, in 
respect, the Church of Rome 
is always the same. She has no 
past or future tense, as to her doc- 
trines or dogmas. She is row 
what she always has been, and 
hopes always to be; and though a 
rns of light will now and 
force itself into the mind of 


an English papist, who lives amon 

a eligi ple, oon 
he is called back to attend to any 
of the sacraments, or confess to his 
priest, or do ance, or make a 


cular profession of his faith, 
¢ submits implicitly to profess 
his belief in that which the church 
believes, and always has believed. 
_ I may suppose, then, that this 
essay is expected to contain an 


‘account of the present state of 


popery, viewed politically and sta- 
tistically. With regard to the 
former, I remark, that there are, 
notwithstanding very great con- 
cessions made to the papists, dur- 
ing the late reign, several political 
disabilities to which they are sub- 
jected, in common with others 
who dissent from the Established 
Church; and some which attach 
tothem exclusively. Protestant Dis- 
senters have access to certain places 
and privileges, under the shelter of 
an Act of Indemnity ; but the Act 
which requires persons to swear 
that there is no transubstantiation 
of the elements in the Eucharist, 
and that the invocation of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and other saints, is ido- 
latrous, effectually shuts the door 
against papists. Yet there is no 
legal obstruction to the public ex- 
ercise of their religion. 

It was only of Tate, that we be- 
gan to know any thing of the sta- 
tistics of our popish neighbours. 

2A2 
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While the penal statutes remained 
in furce, they were induced, from 
a fear of exciting jealousy, to re- 
_ present their numaber and import- 
ance as very trifling. It is now 
thirty years since these statutes 
were repealed ; and from that pe- 
riod, there appears to have been a 
great increase in their number: 
not that they have had many con- 
versions to boast of ; but because 
they could, without fear of conse- 
quences, tell the world what their 
numbers were ; and no doubt also, 
because many who did not choose 
to avow their religion, when it was 
proscribed by law, now allowed 
themselves to be classed with the 
adherents of Rome. And as, be- 


fore the repeal of the statutes, they 
were induced to give diminutive 
representations of their numbers, 
there is reason to think, that now 
they are as much disposed to ex- 
aggerate them. 

But all accounts agree, that they 


have increased during the last 
twenty years, especially in the 
northern counties of England, and 
in the manufacturing districts of 
Scotland, especially about Glas- 
ow. In Lancashire their increase 
been most considerable ; and 

yet it is a fact, that this increase 
has not been occasioned by the 
conversion of adult Protestants, so 
much as by the inter-marriage of 
protestants with papists, the con- 
sequence of which, generally, is, 
that the children aré brought up 
in the faith of the latter, which, in 
the course of twenty years, must 
tell prodigiously upon their pro- 
rtion of the population. Such 
ls the fact; and it is not difficult 
to account for it. A vast multi- 
tude of our protestants have no 
real religion. This may be pre- 
dicated of almost all those who 
marr pists, especially of the 
hun of untaught young wo- 
men, who take up with the shoals 
of Irish papists, who come over 
for employment. But every papist 
is devoted, in heart and soul, to his 


religion and his priest; and he 
finds no difficulty in persuading 
his spouse to have his children, 
baptised by his priest; and thix 
makes them all members of ‘the 
“‘ Catholic Church.” These grow 
up and have families in their turn; 
and this is the principal causeof 
the increase of our popish popula. 
tion. 

In Glasgow and the west of 
Scotland, it is well known, that 
the increase of late years has been 
very great; but not from conver 
sions of adults, of which there is 
not an instance known to the pub. 
lic ; not even from inter-marriages, 
at least, not in any great degree; 


but almost entirely from the influx j 
of persons from Ireland, who came } 
in search of employment as la- 


bourers, during the recent prospe- 
rity and increase of that city. 

A late writer, quoted by “ The 
Protestant” of Glasgow, in his third 
volume, page 35, gives the total 
number of “ Catholics” in England 
and Wales at 300,000, which does 
not appear to me an exaggerated 
statement. At that time their 
chapels were about 900; of which, 
about 20 were in and near London, 
and about 100 in Lancashire; and 
since that statement was writte 
large chapels have been erected im 
Manchester, Wigan, and Preston, 
all in Lancashire; and one 
Moorfields, London, which excels 
all the rest in size and splendour, 

In England, there are eight po 
pish Peers; the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Shrewsbury, Viscount . Faw 
conberg, Barons Stourtor, Petre, 
Arundell, Dormer; and Clifford. 
In Scotland, two Earls, Traquait 
and Newburgh, In England, 
seventeen Baronets, and a grei 
number of gentry, some of whom 
boast, that they on Plantagent 
bloed in their veins, and who po 
sess very ample estates in land. 

There are no. diocesan popisi 
bishops in England ; but the ge 
vernment of the church heres 
vested in four ‘superiors, ¢ 
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vicars apostolic, who are appointed 
by the Pope, and hold their places 
at his pleasure. These vicars hold 
the rank of bishops in the Church 
of Rome ; but their sees are nomi- 
nal, or in partibus, as they call it. 
In Scotland, the bishop, who re- 
sides in Edinburgh, is diocesan of 
the lowlands of that kingdom ; and 
the Bishop of Lismore is diocesan 
of the Highlands. These have 
episcopal authority over their re- 
spective dioceses, insomuch, that 
a Catholic priest, coming from 
England or Ireland, has no right 
to preach in them without their 
ission. 

Popish seminaries of education 
ate more numerous in England 
than your readers are aware of. 
At least, I had no idea of their 
number, till I lately met with a 
Catholic almanack, which, besides 
a list of their principal chapels, 
in and about London, contains an 
account of the principal of their 
colleges, in the whole kingdom. 
For young gentlemen, they have 
St. Epmonn’s College, in Hert- 
fordshire; Usuaw College, near 
Durham ; St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott ; Sronyuurst College, in 
Lancashire, an establishment of 
great wealth and rising fame; 
Sedgely Park seminary, Stafford- 
shire ; Ampleworth Lodge semi- 
nary, near “York ; Aclonburnal 
seminary, near Shrewsbury ; Bad- 
desly Green academy, Warwick- 
shire ; Boverham House academy, 
near Croydon, Surry ; Kensington 
House academy ; Southall Park 
academy, near London ; and Gas- 
tonhall academy, West Ham, Essex. 
- In Scotland, they have two col- 
leges; one at Aquherties, Aber- 
deenshire, for the Lowlands ; and 
one in the Highlands, I be- 


lieve in the northern district of. 


Inverness-shire, but the station is 
hot mentioned in the almanack ; 
and I am afraid few of your readers 
would be able to pronounce, or 
spell it, though it'y bre told them. 


. For youne Lapies, there is a 
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seminary, called the Barr, at York. 
The English Benedictine nuns, 
late of Dunkirk, have a seminary 
at Hammersmith. The same sis- 
terhood have another seminary at 
Bishopshouse, Winchester. The 
nuns from Princehoff, Bruges, have 
a seminary at Taunton, Somerset. 
The nuns from Liege have-a semi- 
nary at Newhall, near Chelmsford, 
Essex. The nuns of the order of 
St. Aagustin, formerly of Louvain, 
have a seminary at Spetesbury 
House, near Blandford, Dorset. 
At Salford, there is a seminary 
kept by the Benedictine nuns, late 
of Cambray. The Benedictine 
nuns from Ghent have a seminary 
in Chapel Street, Preston. The 
nuns of the same order from Mon- 
tagris, have a seminary near Bran- 
don, Norfolk. The nuns of the 
same order from Paris, have a 
seminary at Court House, ‘Can- 
nington. The nuns of the Domi- 
nican order from Brussels, have a 
seminary at Harping-Court, near 
Gloucester. The nuns of Rouen 
have opened a seminary in Scorton, 
Yorkshire. Add to these a great 
number of private schools, three of 
which are by the nuns of the order 
of St. Theresa, from Antwerp and 
elsewhere ; and three by the “ poor 
Clares,” as they call themselves, 
from Dunkirk, Gravelines, and 
Aire; besides a number of ladies’ 
schools not marked as belonging to 
any order of nuns. 

It is right to inform you, that 
the above list is taken from the 
Almanack of 1810. I cannot tell 
whether the schools have increased 
since that time. Perhaps they 
have not, in consequence of the 
rage for sending children to France 
for education since the peace ; of the 
results of which highly unjustifiable 
practice the public have recently 
had several instructive specimens. 

In some of the schools above 
enumerated, it is held out as an 
indispensable rule, that the “ Ca- 
tholic religion” is taught. Per- 
haps, indeed I may say, no doubt 
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it is the case iri them all, though 
they are not all so announced in 


the almanack. Of one it is stated. 


in the following decisive terms ;— 
“ Religion being the first object of 
education, the history, principles, 
and moral duties of the Catholic 
religion will be regularly explained 
three times a week, and particular 
attention paid to the practice of 
them.” 

By means of such seminaries, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
young persons in England are 
confirmed papists, even before 
they receive the rite of confirma- 
tion. Their minds are pre-occu- 
pied by the dogmas of popery; 
they are taught to believe, that it 
is not that they should 
read the Bible; but they get the 
lives of saints, and other romances, 
to amuse them; and there is no- 
thing under heaven which they 
are taught to abhor so much as the 
religion of protestants. They have 
histories of this kingdom, com- 
posed. for the use of schools, in 
which they are taught to believe, 
that since the reign of Henry VIII. 
the true religion has been pro- 
scribed and persecuted ; and they 
have their lists of holy martyrs 
who have suffered in England 
since that period; and they will 
not believe a word of what has 
been written by the most respect- 
able protestant historians, who 
show that these martyrs of theirs 
were convicted of treason and other 
crimes against the state, as was 
notoriously the case, particularly 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 

From what I have here brought 
to view, your readers will be con- 
firmed in the prevalent opinion, 
that popery is on the increase ; 
and they will, perhaps, agree with 
me, that there is a probability of 
its increasing much more. There 
are some who think this is impos- 
sible ; and this incredulity on, the 
subject is one of the causes why it 
has gained so much ground, unob- 
served and unsuspected. Popery 


has been sowing its tares, and is 
sowing them, while we have been 
asleep ; and it can scarcely be said 
that we are yet awake, or aware of 
the evil. 

I proceed to offer a few words on 
the second branch of the subject— 
the best means of counteracting its 
growth. There are, perhaps, some 
who would recommend the revivalof 
the penal statutes; but this would 
not do. Error has its seat in the 
mind, and cannot be touched by 
civil or military power, or by any 
material weapon. Besides, though 
it may seem a paradox, it is a fact, 
that the civil power cannot oppose 
popery. without serving the cause 
of popery. The civil power can- 
not touch religion, even in the way 
of opposing error, without adopt. 
ing the principle by which popery 
has done most of its mischief; 
and, therefore, su that, b 
the exercise of the civil power, ai 
the papists in England were ba- 
nished and extirpated, the power 
that had performed the achieve. 
ment, would be found nothing 
else than popery under another 
name. 
might seem for a moment to be 
crushed, but another head would 
arise, as formidable and malignant 
as the former. May the govern- 
ment of England never have any 
thing todo with a work of this kind! 

But the question is not how the 
civil power may best counteract the 
growth of popery, but how popery 
may be best counteracted? And I 
think this is best done, or likely to 


be best done, when the civil power - 


lets it alone, and leaves it to the 
operation of a rational and spiri- 
tual opposition by the friends of 
the truth. It is the duty of every 
christian church, and every indt- 
vidual Christian, to oppose and 
counteract the growth of popery, 
by instruction, by argument, by a 
clear and affectionate exhibition of 
genuine Christianity ; by making 
known the lovgvof God, as mani. 
fested in the Gospel of his Son; 
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by exhibiting the*influence of that 
word in our own lives; and by 
earnest private and public united 
prayer to God, that he would 
maintain his own cause, and make 
the truth prevail over all the earth. 

Popery has its origin in the de- 
praved principles of our fallen na- 
ture. I have all along taken it for 
granted, that your readers are ac- 
quainted with the system, at least 
that they areso generally, tho’ few of 
them may be aware of its exten- 
sive and multifarious ramifications. 
The essence of it is a disinclination 
to submit to God's word and God’s 
righteousness, and a preference of 
man’s word and _ righteousness, 
which papists have presented to 
them in the traditions and rites of 
their church. It is the old error 


of the men who did not like to 
retain. God in their knowledge, 
and who received not the love of 
the truth; and as that error was 
combated by the apostles of Christ, 
so ought we to oppose and endea- 


your to counteract the growth of 

This, however, is ‘not, 

ly speaking, the best way, it 

isthe only way by which it can be 
successfully counteracted. 

Some of our essayists have re- 
commended, as a rule for good 
“writing, to think how Milton, or 
some other great man, would have 
expressed himself on such and 
such subjects. I shall go a step 
higher, or rather step into a higher 
region, and suggest to your chris- 
tian readers, especially christian 
ministers, to think not only what 
apostles would have done, but to 
imitate what they actually did, in 
opposition to such, a system as po- 
pery. They perceived the latent 
poison insinuating itself into the 
churches in their day ; they pour- 
trayed the character of the monster 
that was about to arise under the 
christian name, which they called 
the mystery of iniquity ; and they 
counteracted it by the manifesta- 
tion of the truth, by the armour 
of righteousness, on the right hand 


with the best Means of counteracting its Growth. 
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and on the left; by holding fast, 
and preaching, and exhorting all 
Christians to hold fast, the faithful 
word. Let all Gospel ministers 
do as they did. Let them not 
satisfy themselves with the ordi- 
nary ministrations of the Sabbath ; 
but be instant in season and out 
of season. Let them visit the 
streets and lanes, and even the 
hovels of the poor, in such towns 
as Manchester, Glasgow, and Pres- 
ton, in St. Giles’s, and other parts 
of London, in which the ignorant 
papists reside. Let them tell the 
untaught and the perishing, of the 
almighty and gracious Saviour, 
and of their need of him. Make . 
them acquainted with the doctrine 
of the cross, which will wean them 
from the worship of the cructfiz ; 
and let us labour, by means of the 
press, to give universal circulation 
to the truths which we preach. If 
by these means, the growth of 
popery cannot be counteracted, it 
raust then grow ; for there.is no 
other method which, as Christians, 
we can adopt. But there is no 
room for despondency. Faith, and 
prayer, and preaching, have done 
wonders, and will do so again. 
“ Not by might nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” 

You have seen how zealous pa- 
pists are in giving religion a pro- 
minent place in the business of 
their schools. Let us imitate them 
in this. Let evangelical protes- 
tants, of every name, unite to in- 
stitute and support schools, under 
the charge of persons of true piety, 
in which the word of God shall 
be read daily ; to which ministers 
and other pious persons shall have 
access, at suitable times, to com- 
municate evangelical instruction. 
In short, let our schools for early 
education become christian fami- 
lies, by which means 2 godly seed 
will be raised up and preserved in 
the land, and the Lord may in-. 
crease their number beyond all 
expectation. Mercator. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF 
DR. DODDRIDGE. 
No. IV. 
(To the Rev. R. Frost, of Yarmouth. ) 

Northampton, June 6, 1749. 

My dear and excellent Friend,—It 
gave me great pleasure and satis- 
faction to receive your last letter, 
though, indeed, it gave me great 
shame, that I had not answered 
your former. I could hardly be- 
lieve, that I had not wrote to you 
since I saw you in London, and I 
am_ heartily concerned that I have 
delayed so long ; but I am in such 
a perpetual wood of business, that 
I am oftentimes in a manner lost, 
and have so many letters to write, 
that I can do little else in the time 
I spend in my study. But I now 
think it my duty to free you from 
the anxiety you express, on account 
of the strange story you heard, as 
to the impression made upon my 
mind, relating to my own approach- 
ing death. It was entirely owing 
to the mistake of a very good and 
worthy man, who wrote me a very 
affectionate letter on the occasion ; 
but all that I said, amounted to no 
more than an expression of the 
deep sense I really had of the un- 
certainty of life, and how little I 
could depend upon resuming those 
lectures at Michaelmas, which I 
laid down at Lady-day. If there 
was any thing in my expression 
that amounted to more, I did not 
intend it, and I was not conscious 
of it ; and on consulting others who 
heard me, [I find, that they did not 
understand me as Mr. Shepherd 
did. [I never felt a sense of the 
uncertainty of life stronger upon 
my own mind than I did then, 
and some others observed, that it 
was pathetically expressed ; but I 
should have thought it very un- 
warrantable to have hinted any 
thing like a prediction, nor did I 
aun the least ground for it. 
y dear friend, methinks we are 
never happier than when we have 
the most affectionate a ension 
of the vanity of every thing here, 
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and break through these shadows, 
to those substantial blessings, whieh 
God has laid up for us above, and 
can feel our hearts disentangled 
from the world, and fixed upon 
God and our blessed Redeemer; 
something of this kind I have lately 
felt, perhaps more than usual, and 
which God has graciously commu. 
nicated to me, to support me under 
the troubles which have arisen 
from various circumstances, and 
particularly from the prevale 
of Moravianism amongst us, whi 
has indeed separated from amongst 
us six members, and it is remarks 
able, that some of these are per- 
sons who were once most warmly 
attached to me and my ministry, 
and some of them were undoubt. 
edly amongst the souls that God 
had given me. Besides these; two 
or three have turned aside into 
other paths, and we have now be 
fore us an instance of some degree 
of apostacy in one very eminent 
for his profession. Yon will judge 
how these things wound my heart 
But blessed be God, I am not left 
unsupported under my burdens; 
I have heard much more of the 
acceptance of my works abro 
since I saw you, than I ever dic 
and letters from Holland, 
many, and almost all the Provine 
abroad, confirm my hope, ‘that 
God is owning them to some int 
portant purposes. A gentlemai 
of New England has published, # 
his own expense, an edition of my 
Rise and Progress, as I understand 
it, to disperse in charity, and the 
French translation of it, which is 
publishing by subscription, meets 
with very good encouragement, 
the Prince of Orange having sub 
scribed himself for two dozen, ad 
I am told, that the second edition 
of the Dutch translation of ‘hit 
book, and likewise of my sermomi 
on Regeneration, goes off apact 
The sad state of religion in 
land, of which Mr. Sowden sends 
me an affecting account, needsal 
methods to revive it, and I heartily 
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pray God may bless my poor at- 
tempts to answer these valuable 
ends. I was providentially, led 
into an acquaintance with one M. 
Nilbaum, once a Privy Councillor 
in the Saxon Court, when I was 
last in London. His heart was, 
I know not how, wonderfully ce- 
mented to me upon that short in- 
terview, afid he has engaged a very 
eminent divine in Germany to 
translate great part of my works 
into that language. I suppose my 
Rise and Progress, with which he 
seemed very well pleased, will be 
amongst them. If you will please 
to send.a present of it to the gen- 
tleman you mentioned, and whose 
name, by the way, is the only 
word I/ have not thoroughly de- 
cyphered in, your last, I shall be 
y well pleased with it, and will 
Mr. Waugh to deliver. it 
wherever you please. I have now 
the great satisfaction of having Mr. 
Crutendon and his lady with me, 
who,,join with me and my wife, 


inthe most affectionate services to - 


you,and your good lady, and your 
de family. I rejoice in your 
heath..and; comfort, and_ theirs, 
and it would have been a most 
gentible pleasure to me, to have 


| been able to spend a part of this 


with my friends in. Nor- 
,as I intended, but I am _pre- 
vented by reasons, which I think 
emnot.-be withstood, but I fully 
purpose seeing Norfolk next) year, 
if God, spare life and health, Ex- 
use the broken manner in which 
I write, being obliged to. dictate, 
without any. manner of prepara- 
tin ;, but. I know you will take all 
candidly, and that you will rejoice 
‘to; hear, though something out of 
place, that, notwithstanding the 
‘breaches God has made upon us, 
by-which more than 500, (includ- 
ing infants,) have been removed 
amongst us since the year 
1741, the auditory is still in a 
+ wa ing state, and the desola- 
ition.is repaired by a new accession 
of church members, and there is 
Cona. Mac. No. 52. 
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such a spirit of prayer amongst 
us, that I still will. believe God 
will be with us: on God let our 
hopes be fixed, and to him let our 
labours and hearts be devoted. 
I desire his church may be built 
up, by my means, if that may seem 
good in his sight, but much more, 
that it may be built up, one way 
or another, by such instruments as 
he shall appoint. And such wishes, 
Sir, as I form for my own useful. 
ness, I form for your's, and. there 
never is a season in which I set 
myself to solemn intercession, with 
God for a blessing on my dearest 
friends, in which your name_ is 
forgotten. And I do.really feel 
that cordial affection for .you, that 
though I know my letter is already © 
too long, I find it very, difficult to 
contract it, and, I :beg,, that if a 
crowd of business should prevent 
me from. telling it, you again, for 
some time, you will believe that I 
retain.on my heart a most tender 
remembrance. of your, friendship, 
and a most cordial esteem of your 
great worth ; that I rejoice in your 
eminent usefulness in the church 
of Christ,,and. that I am,. with 
the greatest fidelity, dear Sir,; your 
most affectionate brother, and 
ful humble, servant, 

P. Doppripap., , 

I have not time to read this.* 
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A REPLY TO SOME REMARKS 

ON EVANGELICAL MISSIONS, 

CONTAINED, IN..No, 50 OF THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. ' 

(To the Editors.) © 

Tue writer of this article isnot 

prepared to contend that modern 


.evangelical missions are susceptible 


of no improvement — that ; their 
plans are all wi eir mission- 
aries all men possessed of a right 
spirit, and of every necessary, qua- 
hfication for their eficet ai 
roceedings among the heathen 
evel mae of unqualified approba- 
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tion. These most interesting efforts 
of christian benevolence are as yet 
in their infancy. Considerable 
time must elapse, and many trials 
must be made, before experience 
can be acquired ; and, no doubt, 
in the acquisition of experience, 
many mistakes will be committed, 
and many disappointments sus- 
tained. But these things are the 
price at which valuable practical 
knowledge must be purchased. It 
cannot otherwise be obtained, and 
will amply compensate for the cost 
at which it may be acquired. Fu- 
ture missionaries may profit as 
much by the mistakes of their 
predecessors as by their wisdom. 
And as there may, doubtless, be 
many defects in the plans on which 
our present missions are conducted, 
the friends of those missions 
will rejoice to see those errors 
pointed out; they will rejoice to 
remove or correct whatever might 
lessen that success in doing good, 
which it is their honest and anxious 
desire to see resulting from their 
labours. Nor would they reject 
advice, or scorn correction, be- 
cause offered by men of unfriendly 
minds, and in an unfriendly spirit; 
they would be thankful for the 
advice, though not to the giver 
of it. Whoever would feel other- 
wise, may be a very zealous, but 
is a very unwise, friend of missions. 
But though we do not defend 
evangelical missions, as conducted 
with perfect wisdom, or perfect 
agents; we do contend for them 
as among the noblest efforts of 
christian benevolence the world 
has ever witnessed, and as con- 
ducted on the principles of the 
word of God, which, although 
mare mA men as fool- 
ess, ‘we ice to say, are the 
“foolishness of God,” which is 
* wiser than tmen.” And weshould 
feel of a most serious neglect 
of , if we suffered such in- 
stitutions te be attacked without 
coming forward to their defence. 
A writer in the Qaarterly Re- 
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view, No. 50, inanarticle On the 
recent Colonization of the country 
round Algoa Bay, expresses hin« 
self in these words:—* We have 
ourselves, indeed, frequently ex 
pressed our doubts of the benefits 
conferred on uncivilized nations 
by evangelical missionaries of this 
description: at the same time, we 
think some of them have been 
incidentally useful in making geo. 
graphical discoveries ; and we are 
not sure that we may not hereafter 
be indebted to them. for a further 
knowledge of South Africa.” And 
can this writer really entertain 
doubts, whether the labours of 
evangelical missionaries have con- 
ferred any benefits on the savages 
of Greenland, of South America, 
of South Africa, and of the South 
Sea Islands? One naturally hapa 
for the honour both of his u 

standing and his heart, that he 
does not really doubt upon the 
subject, but that the sentence wa 
penned in a moment of inadve. 
tence. But if he really double 
whether the noble missionaries, 
who have laboured among ther 


barbarous tribes,have ae | 


benefits among the objects of 
com 
indulge, and to publish his « 

ticism—he is not a person like 
to be reasoned into a contrary con 
viction. Were it, indeed, doubtfil, 
whether the labours of evangelical 
missionaries are likely to meet with 
the approval and blessing of God, 
and so to become successful, the 
prospects, both of the christim 
church and of the heathen world, 
would be most sad and dreary. 
For where but among evangelical 
Christians, are to be found that 
compassion for perishing souls 
that zeal for the divine glory —thit 
stirring principle of benevolent 
exertion, without which no mit 
— i ever be undertaken, 
m S persevered in, till crown- 
‘ed with success? Woe to the worl, 
if our Reviewer's doubts be wel 
founded! What, too, shall we sy 


ion, he must be left to) 
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to. persons who can thus calml 
their doubts of the — 
of such efforts; who can censure 
freely the errors of those who en- 
gee inthem ; who can give abun- 
advice as to the best mode of 
conducting them ; who can profess 
themselves charmed with the spirit 
of those who go forth in this work 
of active pity, and yet never think 
of exerting themselves either to 
ive or to do in the noble cause? 
hey surely cannot deem it either 
a useful oy an honourable employ 
to be the indolent censors of other 
men’s labours. The strictures of 
our Reviewer, even supposing them 
founded on truth, would have come 
with a much better grace from 
some labourer long experienced in 
missionary efforts abroad, or direc- 
tion at home. If that numerous 
and wealthy body of men, who 
conduct and support the Quarterly 
Review, anticipate so little gobd 
from ev ical missions, perceive 
so clearly the errors of those en- 
gaged in them, and are so sincerely 
anxious for the conversion of the 
heathen as they profess to be, why 
are not they putting into imme- 
diate. and active operation their 
wn wiser and more efficacious 
plans? Nothing will so decidedly 
prove, whether their plans or ours 
are the better, as a fair trial of 
their efficacy. Let,them then sub- 
scribe their money, equip their 
pa lag send them forth among 
, both civilized and savage i 
if we perceive a more deci 
manifestation of the divine appro- 
bation attending upon their labours, 
we will abandon our own methods 
and adopt theirs. Butit is hardly 
probable we shall be convinced by 
the abstract reasonings of men who 
have not the smallest portion of the 
zeal for acquiring any 
ical knowledge of the subject. 
et, while this writer mourns over 
the wasted efforts and unproductive 


zeal of our missionaries, he’ con- 


_ Soles himself by the thought, “that 


they have been incidentally useful 
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in making geographical discoveries, 
and he is not sure that we may not 
hereafter be indebted to them for a 
furtherknowledge of South Africa.” 
No liberal man will regret that 
missionaries should advance the 
interests of. science, or enlarge the 
boundaries of useful knowledge, 
but will, on the contrary, wish 
them to be men qualified for such 
pursuits, and devoting to them 
whatever leisure may be enjoyed 
from more weighty and im t 
duties. But there is so ing so 
cold and heartless in the language 
of this Reviewer, he displays such 
indifference and unconcern while 
representing the whole advantage 
resulting from so much zeal, pri- | 
vation, and labour, on behalf of 
the r heathen, as consisting, 
not in saying their souls, but in 
gratifying the learned at home, 
that we cannot avoid the suspicion 
that he deems the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom, and of, 

phical knowledge, as of about equal 
importance. . It is not too much to 
ask of such men, that they would 
be silent upon such subjects. 

But it is in an article on the 
life of Henry Martyn, in the same 
number of the Quarterly, that a 
more extended attack is made on 
modern evangelical missions. The 
article is commenced by a most un- 
fair representation of missionaries 
in general, as men “ whose pi 
is their only recommendation” 
men “ who triumph in their own 
indifference” to subjects of useful 
or scientific know] —men who, 
when favourable opportunities for 
doing good occur, “ superstitiously 
wait for some intima- 
tion, or some internal experience,” 
before they will avail ves 
of such occasions of usefulness. It 
might have occurred to a person of 
candid feelings, that it is rare, in- 
deed, to find a man of liberal 
education combined with so much 
zeal and self-devotedness as to of 
fer himself as a missionary labourer 
among the heathen, and that con- 
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sequently, the conductors of mis- 
sionary societies must either send 
out men of inferior qualifications, 
or leave their noble work unat- 
tempted. And a man acquainted 
with the subject would have known, 
that “no young enthusiasts are 
sent out whose piety is their only 
recommendation,” but that of all 
who offer themselves, those best 
qualified ave selected, and that as 
much education is afforded them, 
as the limited funds and _press- 
ing demands for labourers will 
allow. The writer is challenged 
to produce a single instance of 
missionaries waiting for preterna- 
tural intimations or internal expe- 
riences, in order to decide whether 
they shall avail themselves of fa- 
vourable opportunities of doing 
good; or ri some solitary instance 
of such folly can be produced, he 
must’ know that such is not the 
practice of missionaries in general. 
-And as to missionaries triumphing 
in their indifference to subjects of 


Scientific or useful knowledge, they 
may have so expressed themselves, 
when bringing such things into 
comparison with the great object 
of their labours and calling, but 


not as‘despising them in them- 
selves, or for their own sakes :—and 
the mian is not worthy the name of 
'@ missionary who would not so 
feel and: so. speak. ‘Higher ‘at- 
‘tainments in science and general 
knowledge are what the Best Hibrids 
9 ‘missionaries wish them to pos- 
sess ; but they, at the same. time, 
‘entertain no doubt that there will 
be a gradual improvement, in this 
‘respect, among these worthy, self- 
devoted men. The conductors of 
missionary societies are become 
more sensible of the importance of 
such qualifications, and will, of 
course, seek. for them and cultivate 
‘them with more diligence. But 
to'represent evangelical missiona- 
ries as “ young enthusiasts, whose 
only recommendation is their piety, 
triumphing in their indifference to 
Science, waiting for preternatural 
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intimations, and acting on internal 
impressions,” evinces a most Te 
prehensible disregard of fairney 
and of truth. 

Not content with this injurious 
misrepresentation of the attain. 
ments of missionaries, the Re. 
viewer next impeaches their mo. 
tives. He says, “‘ that having no 
opportunity of rising into notice 
at home, they are the more inclined 
to forsake a country which holds 
out few hopes to them; and to em. 
brace a mode of life, which, though 
it be one of toil and self-denial, is 
probably not much more so to 
many of them, than that with 
which they would have to strug. 
gle upon their native soil. It may 
be that this ambition, this desire of 
notice, or some other unworth 
motive, has urged some to em 
in this great and benevolent under. 
taking ; but if this writer means to 
insinuate, that this is a general, ¢ 
a common case, charity, truth, and 
justice alike demand, that he shoul 
meet with a public reproof fe 
his unmerited, injurious slander. 
Does he know their hearts? Where 
is the evidence on which he grounds 


so heavy a charge against men, | 


whose conduct deserves far other 
treatment, until some unworth 
actions of their own shall have ren 
dered it just ? , 
The Reviewer, moréover, com- 
plains, that Evangelical Mission 
aries aim at too much. They ae 
not, it seems, content with 
the heathen professedly and nomi- 
nally Christians, but are anxious to 
make them really so—and they are 
very reluctant to administer bap- 
tism, till, in the judgment of charity, 
they hope that ‘bee who wish to 
partake of that ordinance, are truly 
converted. The Reviewer,’ too, 
thinks they materially lessen ther 
success among the heathen, by thos 
injudiciously attempting too much 
—heconceives their converts would 
be far more numerous, if they te 
uired less of them—he es 
that much would be gained by 
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over the héathen from 

their frightful superstitions, to even 
an ‘i reception of Chris- 
tianity. The truth is, the Chris- 
tianity which men of his senti- 
ments would carry to the heathen, 
isa widely different thing from that 
which Evangelical Missionaries are 
labouring to propagate, and of a 
far lower character. But the aim 
to convert men to a true heartfelt 
acquaintance with the power of the 
Gospel, includes in itself a ten- 
dency to accomplish all inferior 
of good in the characters of 

the heathen, as.the greater always 
in¢ludes the less—while a lower 
aim can never effect a higher good. 
And this reluctance to administer 
baptism on slight grounds—these 
strong representations of the holy 
spiritual nature of the Gospel, tend, 
with submission to this: writer, to 
give heathens a right conception of 
the Christian faith; whereas, to 
administer the rites of Christianity 
tomen, whose hearts werenot under 
the power of grace, and to treat 
‘With persons as Christians, could 
TW fail to produce an idea, that, to 
ihe a Christian, nothing more 
ary, than to adopt certain 

ifions, and’ submit ‘to certain 
‘teremonies. There seem to be but 
0 ways of bringing Gospel truth 
before the attention of the heathen 
“either it’ must ‘be urged at once, 
‘Wl the ‘spirituality of its doe- 
tines, ‘With a view to the saving 
Conversion of their souls; or it 
inustbe introduced more cautiously, 
‘with the intention of gradually en- 
‘lightening ‘their minds on other 
at before its peculiar doctrines 
‘até disclosed, of avoiding any ex- 
‘titenient of their prejudices, and of 
brifiging them by degrees to for- 
‘sake their idolatries, and embrace 
‘the: christian faith. This latter 
Mode’ appears the more plausible 
‘atid’ rational, and our Reviewer 
Tecominends it. But they have 
been both tried, and the seal of 
God’s approbation has been set to 
the former method. And, if the 
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success of the Gospel do’ entirely 
depend on the divine blessing, no- 
thing can be more clear, than that 
the most rational hope of success 
must be grounded on that mode of 
administering it, which is most 
likely to meet with the-favour of 
God, and not on the mode which 
human reason might deem most 
likely to succeed. This writer 
appears to suppose, that if those 
who manifest some favourable dis- 
positions towards the Gospel were 
immediately baptized, their num- 
bers would greatly increase; but 
this is a mere assumption—there is 
no charm in baptism to multiply 
converts. And, as for swelling 
the numbers of apparent conver- 
sions by this practice, it would be 
a mere fraud on the religious pub- 
lic. After all, neither he nor the 
writer of these remarks is on the 
spot. We may safely leave the 
management of the missions to 
those pious, intelligent men, who 
are employing themselves in these 
labours, and whose superior know- 
ledge and expericnce must qualify 
them tojudge whatis best to be done- 
It is nota little curious and 


-amusing, to find the writer of this 


Review gravely recommending 
evangelical missionaries to 

with them no disputable and. non- 
essential points in their preaching 
among the heathen; and quoting 
a passage from Archdeacon Pott to 
that effect, asa piece of. advice 
greatly needed by them. Has he 
yet to learn, that among the many 
delightful features of these labours 
of love among the heathen, there 
is none more pleasant than the 
wonderful, and almost. entire ab- 
sence of all party spirit among the 
agents employed in them? Is he 
ignorant how the missionaries of 
various sects ¢o-operate without 
jealousy—how they merge with 
one consent their various pecu- 
liarities im one common effort, to 
propagate the grand truths in 
which they all agree? Has he 
never gazed with delight on this 
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beautiful scene of harmony, as 
lovely as it is new? Has he 
never hailed with joy this return 
of the fair spirit of charity, after 
her too long absence from earth ? 
Or it may be, he regards those 
grand and peculiar truths on which 
they all dwell, as among the doudi- 
Jul points “ which stand apart from 
the foundation of our common 
faith.” If these be doubtful, 
what is certain? Had they been 
esteemed doubtful by these holy 
missionaries they would never have 
gone forth to their arduous labours. 
Nor will any thing but a firm con- 
viction of the truth and value of 
these doctrines, ever induce men 
to become the self-devoted evange- 
lists of the heathen. 

It is to be hoped our Reviewer's 
recommendation to missionaries, to 
engage the assistance of kings and 
governments in their work, will be 
received with suitable gratitude, 
especially as we are informed 
that no nation was ever yet con- 
verted without their help. Coun- 
tenance, liberty, and security from 
governments, missionaries may law- 
fully seek—but kings can afford 
no assistance in making such Chris- 
tians as these faithful men are la- 
bouring to produce. And as for 
converted nations, we know not 
where they are to befound. This 
advice discloses fully the Review- 
er’s opinions: He wishes to see 
the heathen converted into such 
Christians, as:abound in Christen- 
dom at large. Literature, baptism, 
and kings are to be the means 
employed by his missionaries in 
their conversion—they are to be 
changed in their creed, not in their 
hearts—to be improved in their 
morals, but not made new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. It is not to be 
supposed, that a person entertain- 
ing such views should either un- 

-derstand or appreciate the labours 
of an evangelical missionary—they 
possess no sentiments or feelings 
im common—and to see men cen- 


sure and condemn what they never 


understood, is too common to excite 
surprise. But the friends of evan, 
gelical missions feel that reason, 
experience, and scripture, are with 
them. They will not relax their 
efforts, because they do not please 
men, who find it more congenial 
with their feelings to censure 
others, than to labour themselves 
If their success has not equalled 
their wishes, it has encouraged 
their hearts. Their love to the 
cause, and their hopes of its 
triumph, increase as they proceed, 
Time and experience will correct 
their errors, and as they hope those 
errors affect rather the detail and 
subordinate parts of their proceed. 
ings, than the grand principles on 
which they act, they do not fear, 
either that God will withhold his 
approbation on account of these 
mistakes, or that their success will 
be materially affected by them. 
Pavn 
ANSWER TO THE QUERY “ UPOS 
COLLECTING FOR BRIEFS.” 
Tue law for regulating the co 
lecting charity money on Letters 
Patent, commonly called Briefs, 
is contained in the statute of 4th 


Anne, cap. 14, and so far as the, 


same relutes to Dissenters, the fol 
lowing is an abridgment of that 

“‘ That the number of copies re 
quired of the Brief shall be printed 
by the printer of the Queen, her 
heirs, or successors, and shall be 
delivered to such persons only 
shall, by consent of a majority of 
the petitioners, i ath 
ing or disposing of them. : 

“ That theundertaker shall, with 
all convenient speed, send or deli- 
ver the Briefs to the churchwat- 
dens or chapelwardens, and to th 
teachers and preachers of every # 
parate congregation, and to aby 


’ person who hath taught or 


among Quakers, which persons, 
immediately after receipt, shall m- 
dorse the time of receiving, a 
set their names. 
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1822.) 
«That the ministers (and teachers 
ively }, in two months after 
ipt, shall on some Sunday, im- 
mediately before sermon, openly 
read, or cause them to be read, 
to the congregation, and shall col- 
lect the money that shall be freely 
given, either in the assembly, or 
by going from house to house, of 
the members of their respective con- 
ions, as the Briefs require. 
“That the sum collected, the 
lace where, and time when, shall 
be indorsed, fairly written in words 
at length, according to the form to 
be printed on the back of each 
Brief, and signed by the minister 
and churchwardens, or by the 
teacher and two elders, or two other 
substantial persons of such separate 


ion. 
“ That afterwards, on request of 
the undertaker, (or other person 
him lawfully authorised,) the 
wardens and teachers shall 
deliver to him the Briefs so in- 
dorsed, and the money thereon 
collected, taking his receipt for the 
same in some book to be kept for 


ae 

be every minister, curate, 
teacher, preacher, churchwarden, 
chapelwarden, and Quaker, refus- 
ing or neglecting to do any thing 
above required, shall forfeit £20., 
to be recovered by action of debt, 
bill, plaint, or information. 

" the undertaker, (by him- 
self or some other ») shall, 
within six months after delivering 
the Brief, demand from church- 
wardens, &c. and from the preacher 
and teacher of ate congrega- 
tions, or from uh teaching Qua- 
ker, to whom-the Briefs shall have 
been delivered as aforesaid, the 
printed Briefs so left with him or 
them respectively, and the monies 
respectively by ‘them received 
thereon, and on delivery and pay- 
ment made, shall give to them 
respectively as aforesaid, a ipt 
for the ‘same, on pain to forfeit the 
sum of £20.” 

«. 


12th Feb. 1822.” 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON 
PSALM cx. 3. 

(To the Editors.) 

Tue great majority of your readers 
have, no doubt, often anticipated, 
with holy and elevated affections, 
the future triumphs of the blessed 
Redeemer, whilst in the devotional 
exercises of the solemn assembly, 

they have united in singing, 
That day shall show thy power is great, 
When saints shall flock with willing minds ; 
And sinners crowd thy temple gate, 
Where holiness in beauty shines. 
Oh! blessed power! Oh! glorious day! 
What a large victory shall ensue ! 
And converts, who thy grace obey, 
Exceed the drops of morning dew. 
With a wish to revive the sacred 
impressions made in the sanctuary, 
they have, perhaps, on their return 
home, opened the sacred volume, 
and turned to the passage, which 
our unrivalled poet has thus beau- 
tifully paraphrased. We can con- 
ceive their surprise (for we have 
felt it) on reading, “ Thy people 
shall be willing in the day of thy 
power, in the beauties of holiness 
Jrom the womb of the morning: thou 
hast the dew of thy youth.” The 
Doctor’s first stanza, and the former 
part of the verse, answer as face to 
face inf a glass; but we may defy 
any one to show the connexion 
between his second stanza and the 
remaining clauses: “ from the 
womb of the morning: thou hast 
the dew of thy youth.” We are 
persuaded, however, that the Doc- 
tor has given us the genuine 
meaning of the passage: he has 
elicited from the original a sense 
as noble as it is just; as consonant 
with the idiom of the uage, as 
it is with the spirit and design of 
the inspired writer. Our present 
object is to substantiate this asser- 
tion ; and to claim, for Dr. Watts, 
the honour of having first suggested 
the genuine interpretation of this 
(as it now stands) obscure passage. 
The Psalm is indubitably a 
distinguished prophecy of ‘the ex- 
altation of the Messiah to his 
mediatorial ‘throne; of the large 
success and final establishment of 
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his kingdom in the whole earth. 
The margins of our Bibles, scanty 
as they are in references, will af- 
ford abundant evidence of its rela- 
tion to the person and mediatorial 
character of the Lord Jesus. The 
interpretation of the Doctor, there- 
fore, is in unison with the principal 
scope of the prophecy.~ That his 
people should be willing, and his 
converts numerous, as the drops 
of the morning dew, may be justly 
considered as worthy of notice in 
a prophecy of the triumphs of the 
kingdom of Christ. Still the ques- 
tion recurs—Is the interpretation 
just ? Does the original warrant 
it? Because, if it does not, how- 
ever plausible and suitable it may 
seem, it must be given, up as inde- 
fensible. Let us then review the 
passage ; it stands thus : 
wip Ina Jn eva n373 Jor 

qn bo 7>.-nwe conn 

The word n273, (or rather m)27), 
asmany MSS. read,) rendered“ will- 
ing,” literally means, voluntary or 
Such offerings 


Sree-will offerings. 
were frequent under the law ; and 
various provisions respecting them 
may be’ seen in Lev. xxii. 18. 


Deut. xii: 6, and xxiii. 23. To 
these there is a manifest allusion. 
Thy people shall willingly offer 


themselves, Judges v.2; shall pre- | 


sent their bodies a living sacrifice. 
‘wip mina © in: the’ beauties ‘of 
holiness," is an unusual mode of 
expression. ‘The common form is, 
wap naima. See} Chron. xvi. 29, 
Psalm xxix. 2,:(Psalm ‘xcvi. 9. If 
this reading be genuine, it must 
be considered as having the same 
meaning with nv173—“ the beauty 
or glory of holiness,” (I quote the 
words of Parkhurst,) “ plainly de- 
noting the glorious sanctuary of the 
Tabernacle or Temple of God with 
the splendid ornaments of the things 
and’ persons belonging to it ; all of 
which ty pified the still more glorious 
things to come.” + ' 

But as the mere change of 7 
inte» (a mistake easily, and often 
made) will convert the. word into 
one, which is found in connexion 
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CAPan, 
with wp in Psalm Ixxxvii.1. (His 
foundation is on the holy *1777 moun. 
tains), we think this preferable to 
the other unusual form ; especially, 
as the reading 1773 is supported 
by the authority of many MSS, 
and early printed editions,—and 
of Symmachus. The first sentence 
would then read thus—Thy people 
shall be free will offerings on the 
holy mountains, viz.: the “moun. 
tains of Zion,” (Psalm cxxxiii. 3.) 
*‘ where the Lord commands the 
blessing, even life for evermore,” 
For it is to Zion, as the mount on 
which the temple of God was raised, 
that this expression is restricted— 
Psalm xlviii. 1, 2. Great is ‘the 
Lord—in the city of our God—the 
mountain of his holiness. Beauti- 
ful for situation—is Mount Zion, 
Psalm lxxxvii. 1, 2.. His founda- 
tion is on the holy mauntains.—The 
Lord loveth the gates of Zion, &e. 
Zech. viii. 3. Thus saith the Lord, 
I am returned.unio Zion, &c.—and 
Jerusalem shall be called, the City 
of Truth ; and the mountain of the 
Lord of hosts, the holy mountain! 
Whichever reading, however, be 
adopted, the sense is the same.— 
Of Zion it shall.be said, This and 
that, man were.born in her, The 
triumphs of the Gospel shall be 
witnessed in his sanctuary — amidst 
the assemblies. of his. saints—in 
Zion, where. his glory and, grace 
are manifested, shall his people 
willingly offer themselves in the 
day of his power. , 

The words that. remain, though 
disjoined in our English -trangh- 
tion, are certainly to be considered 
as forming one sentence. If ate- 
gard to Jewi#h punctuation induced 
King James's translators to place 
colon after “‘ morning”—thus seps- 
rating it from the remainder of the 
verse, the same principle should 
have been poeta at to the nest 
verse, (the stop being there. ,the 
same,) which would. have. the 
been pointed thus: . Thou arts 
priest for ever: after the orderd 
Melchisedec. _ Indeed, one, would 
have thought, that the intimal 





1822.) ~~ 
_ eonnexion between “the dew,” 
and “ the womb of the morning,” 
would have been sufficient to show 
theimpropriety of socompletely dis- 
joining them as in our translation. 

The principal difficulty, as Dr. 

Lowth remarks, in his Prelectiones 
de Sacra Poesi, &c. (p. 88, note,) 
arises from the word monn, which 
has been generally translated, 
« from the womb—n, may be 
sometimes translated more than.” 
Deut. xiv. 2, Judges ii. 19. This 
is evidently its sense here—which 
our translators, indeed, thought 
probable, ky placing that sense of 
it in the margin. But it is the 
dlipsis of the word bw (dew), 
which has chiefly caused the ob- 
scurity:* supply this, and all is 
clear. Dr. Lowth thus translates 
the latter hemistich—Pre_ rore, 
qui ex utero aurore prodit, vos 
tibverit prolis tue—coptosior nimi- 
rum et numerosior.—The dew of 
thy offspring shall exceed the dew 
which proceeds from the womb of 
the morning. How beautiful and 
stiking an image! What an idea 
is conveyed of the countless number 
of those to whom the rising of the 
Sun of Righteousness, shall be as 
life from the dead. How fruitful 
in dew a summer’s morning is even 
in our higher latitudes, many of 
our readers, who know the “ sweets 
of morn,” can tell ;—but how much 
more prolific is the womb of an 
eastern morning! ‘“‘ We were suf- 
ficiently instructed, by experience, 
(says Maundrell, as quoted by 
Parkhurst, under the word )»,) 
what the holy Psalmist means by 
the dew of Hermon, ouitents being 
as wet with it, as if it had rained 
all night.” 

* The Bishop refers to the following 
passages, as containing a similar ellipsis : 
Job xxxv.2. My righteousness is 7D 
more than (the righteousness) of God. 
Psalm iv. 8. Thon hast put gladness in 

heart MY more than (the gladness 
oft the time, &c. pon ) 

Isaiah x. 10. Whose graven images were 
‘VY more than (the graven images 

Jerusalem, and {10DW% more than 
(the graven images of) Samaria. 
Cone. Mac. No. 52. 
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The word m7", which Dr. Lowth 
renders offspring, progeny, in other 
places has the meaning of “the time 
of youth.” The Dr. justifies his 
translation, by alleging, that, the 
abstract is used instead of the con- 
crete—may it not, however, be 
taken in its usual acceptation, as 
referring, not to the converts, but 
to the “ early dawn” of the Gospel ? 
Its vietories should be not only 
numerous, but early — scarcely 
should it be promulgated, but it 
should triumph, and bring thou- 
sands to the Redeemer’s feet. Thus 
the authors of the new version, 
Thee, in thy power’s victorious day, 
The willing nations Shall obey ; 
And, when thy rising beams they view, 
Shall all (redeemed from error’s night J, 
Appear as numberless and bright, 
As chrystal drops of morning dew. 
Sacred, profane, and ecclesiasti- 
cal history, both illustrate and con- 
firm the truth of this prophecy. 
The Acts of the Apostles, Pliny’s 
celebrated letter to Trajan, and 
the writings of the fathers of the 
first centuries, are all evidences of 
the early triumphs of, the Gospel. 
Indeed, so indisputable is the fact, 
that the infidel historian of “ the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” has not dared to question 
its accuracy, though he has de- 
voted one whole chapter of his 
work to the vain attempt of ac- 
counting for the fact on other 
principles than those of the divine 
nature and origin of Christianity. 
In a word then, to Dr. Watts 
belongs the honour of the prior 
interpretation of this difficult and 
obscure text; while to Bishop 
Lowth is willingly conceded that 
of its full elucidation. W.N. 
P. S.—The writer of these re- 
marks is aware, that an interpre- 
tation, in some respects approach- 
ing to that given by Watts, had 
been sug about a century 
before by Dr. Reynolds, in his 
commentary on the 110th Psalm ; 
but Dr. R.’s comment is sufficiently 
distinct from that of Watts, to jus- 
tify the claim of originality on be- 
half of the latter. 
2C 





Poetry s—The Messiah. 
POETRY. 


To the Editors, 


| version of the First Canto of a Saered Epic having been ine 
in the last volume of your work, (Vol. IV. pp. 248, 249, 300, 361, 416,) 
L now offer. further specimens from two succeeding Cantos, but have not continued 
to imitate the hexameters of the original, believing that the usual metre, which is 
almost consecrated by the poems of Milton and Young, will be more generally 
acceptable. Iconnect the parts translated by a brief sketch of the intermediate 
action or argument of the poem. am, your’s, &e. 
: A. 


THE MESSIAH.--Part oF CaNro II. * 
(From the German of Klopsiock. ) 


Now morning o’er the cedar forest beam’d : 
Jesus arose :~--and from the radiant sun 
The spirits of the. Fathers view'd their Lord. 
——tThere the primeval parents of our race 
Thus sang responsive. —— 
Adam.— Sacred festal day, 
Thee through revolving ages shall the soul 
Of man, and seraph, at thy dawning greet 
- With hallelujuhs! thee, immortal day, 
Which to our joyful eyes dost now reveal 
God the Messias, in his earthly garb 
Of self-abasing love. Oh, glorious son 
©f Adam, how in thine exalted mien 
Shines forth the Godhead ! 
Eve.— Biest and holy thou 
Who gav’st Him birth ! oh, far more blest than Eve, 
Mother of lost mankind.. Her sons indeed 
Are numberless, but numberless their sins. 
Thou only One and one divine alone, 
One pure, one sinless, one eternal Son, 
The ‘Immanuel uncreated, hast brought forth ! 
——With fond regret I gaze on earth---but find 
Our paradise no more! The whelni 
In dreadful judgment, swept thy groves aw 
Th cedars, plants of the Most 


While yet in. Eden, after that accurst 
Transgression, I had borne thee to my Judge, 
——E’en where the trembling plain, the bending woods, 
The voice of thunder spake our Sovereign’s wrath, 





* For those readers who may not have the translation of the Ist Canto at hand, 
the following sketch of it is given; 

—The Messiah, retiring from Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives, devotes himself 
to the work of redemption, with a foretaste of its sufferings. Gabriel ascends with 
the Redeemer’s prayer to heaven, As he advances, amidst numberless suns, he hears 
tlie celestial . Eloa, first of the Seraphs, brings him to the mediatorial altar, 
where he offers incense, and the Messiah’s prayer. All heaven awaits the answer of 
the Supreme. Eloa utters the divine mandates. Gabriel is sent to the guardian 
spirits of earth, and to Uriel, of the sun. The cherubim prepare for the second 
and greatest Sabbath ; that of ption. Gabriel returns and finds Jesus sleep- 
ing, then repairs to the of the earth, who are stationed at its centre, t 
which he from the north pole. He finds with those spirits, the souls of 
infants, are there educated for heaven. Thence he ascends to the sun, whefe 
he meets the spirits of the patriarchs assembled with Uriel, and looking towards the 
scene of Redemption. 
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1822.) Poetry :-—The Messiah. 


And I sank breathless at Jehovah's frown,—— 

Ben ihe ae? anaes i Oates 
press’d thee weeping to my $ cried, 

Father, forgive ; behold the man, the Lord ! * 

Adam.—Glory to Thee, First Cause, who didst elect 
Thine image, the beloved Son, to save 
My lost descendants! God hath seen my tears ! 
Ye, seraphim, and ye, departed souls 
Of all my mortal en have number’d them ! 
——Hadst not Thow been, oh, Saviour, endless rest 
Were void of joy, yea bitterness, to me! 
But on thy grace reposing, I have learnt 
Ev’n in my griefs to find the springs of bliss. 

Eve.—-Oh Thou that hast assum’d mortality, 
Divine Redeemer, Thee our souls implore ! 
Perfect that offering to accomplish which, 
Almighty Judge, thou didst thy heaven forego ! 
Make the earth new, which thou hast long decreed 
To renovate, thy birth place, Lord, and ours! 
Then rise to heaven, triumphant Saviour, rise, 
And let new songs thy matchless mercies hail ! 
Thus swell’d their anthem through the glorious vaults 

Of that effulgent fanc, and Jesus heard 
The far off sound ; as when. prophetic souls 
Deep in some sacred solitude, converse 
With unborn years, and list the voice of God. 


Tne remainder of this Canto describes the misery of Samma, a Demoniac, pur- 
sued by Satan, whom Jesus delivers; retry coe machinations of Satan and 
his infernal associates against the Messiah ; the repentant yet despairing thoughts 
of the fallen angel Abbadona, and the flight of Satan and Adramelech from hell to 
earth, who alight on the Mount of Olives, 


Part oF Canto Ul. 


Hail native land, maternal éarth, all hail! 

Thee I revisit joyful, who ere long 

Shalt in thy cool and peaceful bosom hide 

This mortal frame, with them that softly sleep 
In Jesus: yet oh Saviour, grant me space 

To end the strain which I devote to Thee! 

Let not till then the lips which sang thy love, 
And not till then the eyes which oft have wept 
With joy o’er my celestial theme, be clos’d ! 

And then let pensive friends, not loud in grief, 
Plant palm and laurel round the silent grave 

Of him they mourn: that when I wake in light, 
My new clad form, arrayed for heaven, may rise 
From forth the shadows of that uil bower. 
——Oh, muse of Sion, who didst guide my flight 
Through the dark realm of pain, and hast brought back 
My shuddering spirit hither, cheer me now 

With heavenly visions, and inspire my soul 

To paint the Friend of sinners ! 


Jesus still 
——With the disciple whom he lov’d---remain’d 
Amidst the tombs; and in those gloomy shades 
Revolv’d his great oblation ; view’d the sins 
Of Adam’s vast revolted family, 
Like id ghosts, a dire and countless throng 
Fast flitting, by the Prince of Darkness driven 
From their Creator’s frown . the ruin’d race 
Wrapt in his toils, as when the midnight rush 
Of a fierce whirlpool, on the ocean plains, 
Attracts and the wanderers of the flood. 





* This is an allusion to Genesis iv. 1, where the words M17 M& ws 'Np, 
are most literally rendered, ‘I have gotten a man; the Lord ;’ from which some 
infer, that Eve supposed her first born to be the promised Saviour. 
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Poetry :»The Messiah. 
——Jesus beheld; then to his’ Father’s face 
Adoring turn’d .- “the face of Deity 
Spake awful judgments: all heaven’s thunders roll’d. 
Yet midst those terrors, smiles ineffable 
Beam’d on that face of glory. 
Seraphs tell, 
That in this doleful hour a second: tear 
The ’eternal Father shed: the'first had dropt 
When Adam fell. 
Before that mutual gaze 
Of Deity, in Sabbath stillfiess bow'd. 
All nature ; worlds in awe-struck ‘reve’rerice ‘paus’d ; 
And veil’d in clouds the admiring cherub flew. 
Then came Eloa, wrapt in ‘heavenly beams, 
Downward to earth, and face to face beheld 
The friend of ‘man, and ‘countéd’all his tears 
Of pitying love, and rose again to heaven. 
John saw that rising, for the Saviour op’d 
His wondering eyes, and at the glorious sight 
The rapt disciple clasp’d his Lord, and cried 
In transport---My Redeemer and my God ! 
—— Meanwhile the’ *eleven, now separated long 
From their great teacher, at the mountain’s base 
Amid the darkness sought him. 
They, save one, 
Whom Jesus as the future traitor knew, 
Were men devoid of guile. A flame divine 
Was in their hearts, albeit unconscious yet 
Of their sublime vocation. Ere their birth 
The will of heaven had fix’d their golden thrones* 
Beside the elders there ;+ but one of these 
A cloudy covering veil’d, at length dispers’d, 
And then Eloa cried — It is transferr'’d 
To one more worthy ! 
Of these holy men 
The guardian angels (0’er whom Gabriel rul’d) 
aa a the i ad of Olivet 
‘o watch with tender j ing charge, 
Who sought their much 1 ea *d te ae when swiftly flew 
A seraph from the sun, one of the four 
Subject to Uriel, and beside them stood. 
His name was Selia, and he thus enquir’d ; 
Tell me, oh heayenly friends,---where now abides 
The great Messias ?---By the waiting souls 
Of patriarchs sent, I come to mark his path, 
Of each succeeding act his grace achieves, 
Observant :---not one hallow’d word, one sigh 
Shall oe oa from his immortal al Tips 
unheard ; not one consoling glance 
Or tear of pity, human or divine 
Shall beam unnotie’d in his sacred eye. ; 
Too soon, oh earth, thy swift diurnal course 
Has from the patriarchs hid those blessed plains 
Where godhead sojourns in a mortal garb. 
Too soon thou fliest from Uriel’s py eel which now 
With mournful beams the hig are Praag 
ee og where no vale, no brightening Peak 
Delights them, for no Saviour sojourns 


descent of by vet, 
May’st thou >» fix’d 
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—— But the tee genial slumber on the eyes 
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+ Matt. xix, 28, + Revel. iv 4. 
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Of Jesus now descended, gliding down 
In balmy stillness and (refreshing airs 
From God's own sanctuary.---The Saviour slept. 
——Then Selia to the ‘assembled guardians turn’d 
And spake with social freedom.---* Heavenly friends, 
Say who are those that round the mountain roam, 


As if forsaken and in sorrow, See 

What mild and moving sadness clouds their brows, 
Yet not distraction :---Thus do lofty souls 
Express their grief.---They mourn perhaps a lov'd 
And lost companion virtuous-as themselves. 

— Those, oh my Selia, are the holy twelve, 
{Oren answer’d,) whom the Son of God 

th nearest friendship honours.---Happy we 

To be their heaven-sent guardians : to behold 
How their great Lord and ours with inmost love 
Instructs them ; now with plain and powerful words 
Of heavenly truth, and then in earthly guise 

Of parable and emblem, that their souls 

May be train’d up for blessedness.. How much 
Can we there learn, and how his course divine 
Invites to follow whom we must adore! 

My Selia, hadst thou witness’d day by day 

His miracles of grace, his perfect life 

---E’en as his heavenly Pather’s---thy full heart 
Had overflow’d with bliss. Most sweet it is, 

Ev’n to immortal ears, to hear his friends 

Of him communing. Like our mutual love 

Is theirs to Jesus. Oft have I profess’d 

In our bright company my earnest wish 

To be of Adam’s race’; yea mortal too 

With mortals, if mortality could be 

Without trausgression.. For I surely then 

Could honor Jesus more: could love my Lord 
More fervently because a brother too; 

Plesh of my flesh. 'Oh with what transport then 
Could I lay down my life for him that died, 
And died for me! Yes, while my guiltless blood 
Flow’d warm, and death was on my fading cheek, 
How would 1 praise him !---Each departing groan 
Should like Eloa’s harmonies ascend 

To the Supreme ; while thou, with unseen hand, 
Shouldst seal my closing eyes, and waft thy friend 
Up to his native heaven ! 


Bs hth tech tect te cetieteind 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF _But tell us, dost thou ever see, 
THE REV. J. GRIFFIN, JUN. Those who are weeping here for thee ? 
Late Pastor of the Independent Church at ‘Thy church, thy family, thy friends, 
Exeter, who died 19th Jan. 1822, in the ~ And him who now in sorrow bends ? 
26th year of his ages Though from our circle‘thou art gone, 
— of hee youth, a long farewell, And enter’d on a world a 
I list thy solemn passing knell, Yet a pensive hour I'spend, 
Ne tp In thoughts of thee, my valu’d friend. 
drop the silent, parting tear. O, Griffin! can Le’er forget, 
» whither has th Sob flown ? Our moonlight walks, our converse sweet; 
is it ear thy F ‘ather’s oy Each fay’rite spot where we have been, 
visions burst upon thy si ‘Recalls thy image back again. 
What heav bce The college room, where once we dwelt, 
And where in private pray’r we knelt ; 
The places where I’ve heard thee preach ;— 
And Thy form seems shadow’d forth i in each, 
j But thee thou art gone; the silent tomb 
hao ee Eepele: on in. Hie’ conty Moen, 
the vast realms of bliss above ; Phos fae thee oct dear youth, 
Pubell of tip 


radon ei Tilt heav'n our friendship 
Ryde. T: S.6 
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A Retrospect of the First Ten 
Years of the Protestant Mission 
to China, (now, in connexion 
with the Malay, denominated the 
Ultra Ganges Missions, ) accom- 
panied with Miscellaneous Re- 
marks on the Literature, History, 
and Mythology of * China, $c. 
By William Mitne. Malacca: 
printed at the Anglo-Chinese 
press. London: Nisbet. 6s. 

Ir has sometimes happened to us, 

that our path has been crossed by 

one of those pretenders to a much 
larger quantum of sagacity than is 
dispensed to the average of man- 
kind, who are perpetually and 
restlessly in search of opportunities 
for cavil and censure, and appa- 
rently are never so well satisfied 
with themselves, as when busily 
employed in battering, with small 
shot, some lofty citadel of argu- 
ment or institution. Among other 
objects of hostility, these gentry 
have not unfrequently amu 
themselves by opening a heavy 
fire on the Missionary Society ; and 
availing themselves of some of 
those contingent failures attend- 
ant on all great enterprizes, have 
flourished for a long time with in- 
finite acuteness, and unanswerable 
eloquence, on the evils of mis- 
management, and the consequent 
necessity of superseding an incom- 
petent board, and supplying its 
place by some such shrewd coun- 
sellors and helmsmen asthemselves. 
« A mission to Otaheite, Sir !’— 
would these men of sinister antici- 
pation, exclaim, with prophetic 
sneer, while we hung our heads in 
silent consternation—“ why Pytha- 
goras might as well have incul- 
cated temperance in the styes of 

Circe, or St. Antony preached 

chastity in the groves of Daphne, 

or the bowers of Paphos! Then, 
again, to fix on China, as the sphere 
of Missionary exertion—to expect 


to break up the blockade of that 
secluded and ‘celestial empire,’ and 
bring into subordination and disci. 
= the rabble rout of its radical 
anguage !!”——Such, or something 
like it in sentiment, was the raven- 
song of these croaking prognosti- 
cators; and, though we were ena. 
bled, in some small degree, to lift 


up our heads, by the glorious revo. . 


lution in Taheite, still the porten- 
tous absurdity of the invasion of 
China, was a ready thrust that we 
were triumphantly defied to parry. 
At length, however, we may ven- 
ture to breathe a freer air, and to 
look about us with a little more 
confidence. No trifling portion of 
the assigned task has been unosten- 
tatiously, but effectually achieved; 
the fallow ground has been broken 
up; the rudiments of a most com- 
plicated dialect have been unra 
velled and made plain ; a diction. 
ary, of which we will venture to 


sed affirm, that it is a model of philo 


logical composition, has been ori- 


ginated, and pushed fairly and 5 


firmly on towards its completion; 
a number of elementary and horta- 
tory tracts have been disseminated; 
par § if the main body of the popu 
lation of China has been found 
nearly inaccessible, the gospel 
has been communicated to the 
tens of thousands of Chinese navi- 
gators and settlers in the Malayan 
States, and the Indian Archipe- 
lago, in their own tongue, and by 
the production of the Missionary 
press. 

When next we are annoyed by 
the active, but somewhat trouble 
some, class of ms, to whom we 
have just alluded, we shall simply 
state these facts, and request their 
candid perusal of the comprehen- 
sive volume before us. They will 
find in it, a dispassionate and well 
written record of the principal cit 
cumstances of the Chinese Mission; 


‘ 
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—an undertaking, we would ob- 
serve, in passing, not less cau- 
tiously weighed than prudently 
pursued ; a remarkably intelligent 
elucidation of many important par- 
ticulars connected with the habits 
and superstitions of the natives of 
China; and an interesting detail 
of unobtrusive, but exhausting la- 
bours. 

To the large proportion of hea- 
then lands, though access may be 
difficult and hazardous, admission, 
in some way or other, is generally 
to be procured ; the country may 
be inhospitable, and the inhabitants 
ferocious ; but the frontiers are not 
hedged and palisaded against in- 
truders. There frequently exists 
a lurking curiosity, an indefinite 
disposition to ask—may we know 
what this new doctrine, whereof 
thou speakest, is? Apparent in- 
credulity may have covered secret 
conviction, and capricious and re- 
luctant permission to reside has 
been conceded to the preacher of 
strange doctrines. But around 
China, on the very edge of her 
territorial limit, the jealousy of 
power has thrown an inviolable 
fence; the decrees of the ‘Son of 
Heaven’ have surrounded the far- 
thest provinces of his empire with 
a mandatory barrier, which it is 
death to overleap. No actual cir- 
cumvallation would form so effec- 
tual a rampart; vainly may the 
Missionary stand on the threshold 
of the guarded realm, anxiously 
exploring every avenue, and essay- 
ing every possible disguise; the 
command of the sovereign repels 
him, the apathy of the natives gives 
him no hold on their feelings, the 
peculiar character of Chinese fea- 
tures, and the minute ramifications 
of the Chinese police, render it 
impossible for him to mingle with 
the population unobserved. It is 
well known, that Mr, Manning 
tried all means of entrance on dif- 
ferent parts of the exterior limits 
of this extensive country, and that 
he was provided against and de- 


tected, at all the various points. 
The Parisian police, under de Sar- 
tine, had not better information, 
nor was it more rigorously en- 
forced. 

It has been with a view to these 
peculiarities of this special case, 
that all the measures of the Ultra 
Gangetic Mission have been de- 
vised and executed. The slight- 
est error, in the way of excess, the 
first symptom of enthusiasm or 
extravagance, would have been 
fatal at the very outset; it would 
have been well, if the Missionaries 
could have adopted the suggestion 
of the poet—to sow fern-seed, 
and walk invisible. There was a - 
strange mixture of jealousies effer- 
vescing around them—the enlight- 
ened and mercantile jealousy of 
the East India Company—the 
hoodwinked, bigoted, and cow- 
ardly jealousy of the Portuguese 
at Macao—and the supercilious, 
cat-like jealousy of the Mandarins, 
the Hong, and the whole catalogue 
of unpronounceable names at Can- 
ton and Pekin. -On the whole, 
this strange compound was toler- 
ably quiescent ; but it exhibited, at 
intervals, symptoms of ebullition, 
and it only required a little stirring 
to make it burst from the caldron, 
and sweep away every trace of 
Missionary exertion. Happily the 
choice of agents had been provi- 
dentially directed to men of con- 
summate prudence, gifted with 
that rare species of zeal which, 
lofty and intense, but calm, clear- 
sighted, and persevering, represses 
all unprofitable exhibition, and hus- 
banding its resources, and concen- 
trating its puwers, waits, with un- 
wearied vigilance, for the moment 
when it may let loose its energies, 
and press forward for this firsi 
prize of its high calling. For a 
considerable time Mr. Morrison 
was resident in Macao, in entire 
separation from those comforts and 
sympathies which, even with those 
among ourselves who own the 
smallest portion of this world’s 
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good, are accounted the only en- 
joyments: whiclvwnake: life worth 
living for. But this eminent ser- 
vant of God was content to part 
from these, to place himself in the 
hand of his heavenly Master, and 
to identify his happiness ‘and ~his 
ambition, with subserviency to the 
divine will, and devotedness to the 
great work of souls. The nation 
with which he had to deal, was a 
strange and disgusting compound 
of insolence and meanness, knavish- 
ness and ferocity, affectation of 
exemption from religious error and 
the grossest depravations of wor- 
ship. 

** Most of the forms of mythology 
which make any figure in the page of 
history, now exist in China; except that 
their indecent parts, and their direct ten- 
dency to injure human life, have been cut 
off. The idolatry of ancient Canaan, of 
Egypt, of Greece, of Rome, of Chaldea, 
and of India; are all to be found here, 
though with some slight variations. China 
has her Diana, her Molus, her Ceres, 
her Eseulapins, hier Mars, her Mercury, 
her Neptune, and her Pluto, as well as 
the western pagans had. She has gods 
celestial, terrestrial, and subterraneous--- 
gods of the hills, of the vallies, of the 
woods, of the districts, of the family, of 
a S ee she adores 

O are supposed to preside: 
over the thunder, the-tain, the fire ; over 
the grain, over births and deaths, and 
over the small-pox :' she worships “‘ the 
host of heaven, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars.”’ She also worships the genii 
of the mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas; 
together with birds, beasts, and fishes, 
She addresses prayers and offers sacrifices, 
to the spirits of departed Kings, sages, 
heroes; and parents, whether good or 
bad. Heridols are silver and gold, wood 
and stone, and ; carved, or molten, 
the work of men’s . Her altars are 
on the high hills, in the groves, under the 
green trees; she has set up her idols at 
the corners of the streets, on the sides of 
the highways, on the banks of canals, in 
boats, and in ships. Astrology, divina- 
tion, geomancy, and » ev 
where prevail. S and charms, every 
one possesses. are hung about the 
neck, or stitched up in one’s clothes, or 
tied to the bed-posts, or written on the 
door ; and few men think their persons, 
ehildren, shops, boats; or -goods, safe 
without them. The Emperors of China, 
her statesmen, her merchants, ber people, 
and-her PHILOSOPHERS also, are all ido- 
laters. For, though many of the learned 
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affect to despise the popular superstitions, 
and to deride all worship, except 
paid to the great and visible objects 
nature, heaven and the earth ; yet their 
own system is incapable of raising them 
above that which they affect to contemas 
and at the hour of death, finding 
some god is necessary, and not knowin 
the true God, they send for the priests of 
false gods, to pray for their restoration to, 
health, and for the rest of their spirity, 
after dissolution, and a happy return to 
the world again. It is remarkable that 
the Yu-keaou, or sectof the learned, though 
in health they laugh at the fooleries of 
the more idolatrous sects ; yet generally, 
in sickness, in the prospect of death, and: 
at funerals, employ the Ho-cHANG and 
TaAou-szE, to offer masses ;_ recite the 
king ;* write charms; ring bells ; chaunt 
prayers; and entreat the gods. Admit- 
ting the influence which universal custom 
has over them in these things, we may 
perhaps also conclude, that they feel their 
own system uncomfortable to die with) 
In that awful hour, when ‘* heart and 
flesh fail,”” human beings generally feel 
the necessity of resorting to some sys 
either true or false, which professes to 
afford any hope of escaping, or mitigating’ 
those evils which a consciousness of sin 
compels them to fear; and of attaini 
that happiness, the desire of which 
identified with our nature. Where the 
true source of hope is not known of 
loved, recourse will be had to the 
this is the case with them.”---pp. 29--3ly 
Encompassed | with diffic 
he kept one main object s 
in sight. The mastery of the 
guage was the only avenue to con 
munication with the natives, and 
the only channel through which 
the waters of life could be poured 
for their benefit ; and he has néf 
only effected this object. for hint 
self—and: facilitated it for his sue 
cessors; but he has, in conjunction 
with ‘his able ‘and excellent cok 
league, the author of the present 
volume, put in action a system of 
moral machinery, which, under the 
blessing of God, will, as we — 
trust, ultimately reverse the i ,- 
lectual and spiritual aspect of 
Indo-Chinese races. {id 
It is, however, by no means out 
intention to write the prea 
this mission ; the ground has 
already travelled over in the dif 
* Kine, standard books, of a religious 
kind, thus denominated. ca 
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ferent Missionary reports, and 4 
most able summary, with much 
important comment, is given in 
the volume before us. We have 
indulged ourselves in the preced- 
ing remarks—and we really feel it 


the that we might prevail 
an readers to avail them- 

of the information com- 

into the small and cheap 

of this “ Pa ora 

e confess ourselves strongly at- 
to the Chinese mission, and 

we are anxious that its nature 
and peculiar difficulties should be 
ly understood, in order to 
counteract the feelings of despon- 
» which some may be prone 


sensible observations on this sub- 
ut we shall insert a portion 


; b 
rést. 
‘RW now TweLvE years and several 


tionthey simce the first of these missions 
.--For stx YEARS of that time, 


ject 
of then, and urge the perusal of 


at first were very great, in their 

. “Ati the present time, things wear a 
aspect than formerly; the 

are greatly diminished ; and the 
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ledge of the Pagan and Mahometan 
systems of principle, must yet be pro- 
nounced imperfect; and the want of a 
more intimate acquaintance with their 
modes of thinking, their national préju- 
dices, their domestic habits, arid, conse- 
quently, of the avenues to their Hearts, 
no doubt often occasion aur shooting 
beside the mark. We have no materials 
from which to make up sete seating i 
and interesting statements, whiich are, in 
@ measure, found to be the life of the 
es 
engaged in t id, it seems so long 
before this can be the case, that we often 
fear the zeal of our friends at home will 
cool, their patience tire, and their means 
fail,---before we can consider ourselves 
as having done any thing more than made 
a beginning. The chief language with 
which we are concerned, is very difficult, 
and few seem disposed to undertake the 
labour. In some places about us, the 
climate is not inviting, and European 
constitutions do not generally stand it 
out to old age, or indeed that 
time of a man’s life, in which he may be 
expected to be most active. Some va- 
luable members of the missions have 
been called away ; and it cannot 
be expected that the number of us 
alive, will remain long complete. he 
stern ices and persecuting spirit of 
China continue still unsubdued ; and our 
principal efforts for the conversion of that 
nation must be made at such a distance 
— weaken their effect. Farther, 
the number of labourers is far from being 
equal to the fields now opén before us; 
and a full half of the present annual 
neeneei one i 2 ap en aon 
alone, would be adequate 
to furnish the labourers necessary, and 
to establish the missions which could 
almost immediately be. entered upon. 
This view of thee (and it is 
overcharged) is by no means animating--- 
and were ics oedin, oo caaatebeiions 
it, our hearts would fail, and our hands 


hang 

** But, while the retrospéct shews 
much that is calculated to damp the mind, 
it also discovers many things of an EN- 
COURAGING nature, in the present state 
of these missions, and im the facilities 
with which they are furnished. There 


namely, China, Malacea, Penang’, 
tavia, and Si : re. In these there are 


* eight* adtiiiiaation, (with the families of 


six of them) two of whom labour among 
the and six ainong’the Chinese--- 


connected with the missions, there are 





* << Since the above was written, the 
Rev. Mr. Fleming. and Mrs. F. have 
joined the missions, so that there: are 
now NINE missionaries.” 
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twelve schools for the education of youth ; 
seven for the Chinese, viz. China, one; 
Batavia, one; Malacca, three; Penang, 
two: and five for Malays and others, viz. 
at Malacca, one Mulay school, one Ma- 
lay and English school, and onc Malabar 
school: at Penang, two Malay schools. 
The public school at Malacca, though 
not supported by: the missions, is under 
the superintendence of one of their mem- 
bers, so that there are thirteen schools 
in all under the care-of the missionaries. 
The number of youth in all these taken 

¢ is certainly far from being great ; 
but there are about three hundred, which, 
considering the shortness of the time since 
some of them were established, and the 
circumstances under which we labour, is 
as many as we could reasonably have 
expected. The Gospel is preached statedly 
and occasionally in Chinese and Malay ; 
im Chinese, in three dialects, viz. t 
Canton, the Fokien, and Mandarin.--- 
There ‘are likewise public services con- 
ducted in ish and Dutch. The 
number of persons attached to the mis- 
sions, or to the missionaries, from consi- 
derations no doubt of a varied nature, is 
increasing. The number of emigrations 
from China is every year greater; and 
thus a large and growing population is, 
as it were, thrown in the way of the 
missions. Besides the Holy ipiures, 
other Christian publications, of nearly 
forty different kinds, larger or smaller, to 
the number of more than ONE HUNDRED 
‘AND FIFTY THOUSAND copies, have been 
printed, and (except a small proportion 
now in hand,) very extensively spread 
abroad. Every year fresh demands are 
made for more, and we have reason to 
belieye, that the number of those who 
= them is far from being inconsider- 
able. 

‘« The attention paid to the education 
of children, begins to. secure’ to us the 
— of their parents.’’---pp. 293--- 
296. é 


Let us not forget, that the de- 
voted agents in this arduous work, 
claim from us our strongest sym- 
pathy, and our most effective aid. 
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Cain, A Mystery. By Lord Byron. 
London. 1821. 
In the volume from which Wwe 
have thought it expedient to select 
this. singulan poem, as the motto to 
a few comments on its apparent 
design, and a few animadversions 
on the popular school of poetry, 
there are two’ ies, ‘* Sarda- 
napalus,” and “ The two Foscari;” 


[Avan 
but ‘as we feel very little dispos. 
tion to'add the barren, and 

way unprofitable domain of th 
modern drama, to our own pec 
liar field of criticism, we shall 
nothing more of them than ‘that 
they are heavy, ill constructed, im 
effective attempts at dramatic com 
position. With occasional gleams 
of fancy and power, they are cha 
racterised by a general flatness and 
monotony, which gratify neither 
the ear nor the mind; and 

are disfigured by an obtrusive afs 
fectation of closing the line by a tri 
vial word, connected with the next 
so. intimately, as to neutralise the 
fine cadence of the tragic rhythm, 
and to give to the whole very much 
the air of mere prose, metri 
arranged. With much that was 
objectionable in the subject and 
sentiment, Lord Byron’s Manfred 
was a magnificent production; 
there’ was a_ lofty mysticism, 4 
melancholy, yet elevated abstrae 
tion in the conception and expres 
sion, which, aided by a versifice 
tion of exquisite melody and feeb 
ing, made that highly-wro 
poem more interesting to us 


any of his other effusions. Under/¥ 


this impressjon, we opened Ci 
with great eagerness, expectin, 
find in the depth, and in the 

late grandeur of that wild and 
palling subject, a fit arid full 

for the high and ample tangil 
his gloomy, but powerful genius 
Our first parents, born for the com 
verse of “God “and ‘the profut 
blessings of the garden of ‘the 
Lord, “ fallen from their high 
estate,” sorrowing for their los, 
and yet more deeply sorrowing fet 
their sin; subdued to their “4 
condition, and resigned to the 


pensations of their Maker, incuk 
cating on their childremthe mourt- 
ful, yet wholesome lessons of mat 
tality, and holding up to them the 
dim and distant anticipations of 
glorious liberation, accompli 

by the woman’s divine and trium 


phant seed. Abel, the meek, the 
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holy,,the servant of God, the dar- 
ling-of his parents, the type of 
Christ, the victim of fraterral rage 
and envy: » Cain, the first. mur- 
derer, malignant, infuriated, con- 
seience-struck, starting in horror 
at\ the. ery of his brother’s blood, 
and. sallying forth into the waste 
wilderness, branded and accursed. 
Surely in this impressive groupe, 
and in the fine episodes which 
connect themselves with it, there 
was a large and legitimate field 
for the fair exercise of the deepest 
knowledge of the human character. 
The, retrospective views of para- 
dise, the,striking contrast between 
its luxuriant beauty, and the dreary 
barrenness of the young world, the 
affecting, details of the fall, the va- 
tieties. of domestic feeling and 
arrangement,, the scene and. cir- 
cumstances of the memorable sa- 
crifice, might have called forth the 
most animated and touching pic- 
tures of natural. and moral descrip- 
tion.;,, And.the voice of .God, the 
veiled. glories of his awful presence, 
with ‘the terrible denunciations. of 
his.vindictive justice, would, with 
transcendent effect, have crowned 
“the height of this great argu- 
ment.”. But before we examine 
how far Lord Byron, has availed 
himself of these grand and impres- 
Siye lineaments, we shall allow our- 
selyes.to make a few prefatory com- 
ments. on the modern school of 


»-Lord. Byron has somewhere said, 
and, justly said, that this is an “age 
of caut.”. Would that it were other- 
wise; we wish that it could be justly 
said, that there were none of it, 
either ‘in, science, in. politics, in 


commerce, or in religion, . But 
there is a species. of,cant,. if possi- 
ble, more. loathsome. than the most 
disgusting of these, and that is — 
the| cant..of infidelity... The pro- 
fessor of this school, when 
he wilifies, with his miserable slong 
what,he: is pleased to,term, the fa: 
haticism. of »the), Tabernacle, has a 
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real | meaning. very different from 
his apparent one. When hesneers 
at the“ ranting Calvinism” of Whit- 
field or Rowland Hill, he aims far 
beyond the doctrines of those vene- 
rable men,—at. the very vitals of 
evangelical truth. The depravity 
of man’s nature—the necessity for 
moral renovation—the fulness and 
freeness of divine grace—the atone- 
ment — sanctification of the heart— 
eternal purity, as the essence of 
eternal lite—this is the cant against 
which he declaims with the deep 
and awful hypocrisy of affected 
disbelief and scorn, but real con- 
sciousness and dread. 

The origin of poetry is distinctly 
assignable to religious worship, and - 
its proper end is the praise of God ; 
but there has started up a new 
school of ‘poetic aspirants, which 
would enlist this handmaid of de- 
votion ‘in the service of cold- 
hearted infidelity and impurity. 
There is at this moment a conspi- 
racy of highly gifted, but unsanc- 
tified and immoral men against 
not only ‘christian doctrine, but 
against christian morals. Poly- 
gamy and incest have been de- 
fended; vice has been recom- 
mended in the most glowing strains 
of poetry. Milton invoked the 
divine Urania, but the men to 
whom we have just alluded, call 
up their inspirations from the in- 
fernal depths; lust and impiety 
have corrupted their hearts, and 
the tainted source sends forth a 
rank and infecting stream. We 
will not name these’ wretched 
beings ; we will make no specific 
reference to their works; let it 
suffice to warn our readers from 
all contact with “ the accursed 
thing”—touch not, taste not, handle 
not. No one can deliberately read 
and be innocent. The appeal is 
to the worst passions of the human 
breast, to sensuality, to selfishness, 
to pride ; and the spirit which ani- 
mates the, composition, is but the 
lure ks all the present. and future 

2D2 





miseries, which are entailed by 
alienation from God, and attach- 
ment to the world. 

Against this school, the Laureate 
has entered his protest ; but Mr. 
Southey’s is a feeble voice, and 
the bungling conception and exe- 
cution of his ‘ Vision of Judgment’ 
have subjected him, if not to the 
fair charge of intentional impiety, 
yet to the just imputation of ab- 
sence of right feeling. In ‘that 


wretched experiment, as well as 

in another striking instance, he 

has mingled with the 

*« Fools who rush in where angels fear to 
tread :”” 


Nor will the nonsense and blus- 
tering compliments, which his crav- 
ing vanity delights to lavish on 
himself, enforce the flippancy which 
confounds its own small award of 
praise or condemnation, with the 
sentences of that tribunal from 
which there is no appesl. 

There are, however, men who 
have not degraded themselves by 
base compliances with the de- 
bauched appetite of the world— 
who have not, with Shelley, 
Byron, and Moore, ministered to 
the vile cravings of the pampered 
and lecherous imagination, Camp- 
bell has never stooped to this igno- 
ble task ; and Wordsworth, in his 
higher moods, has poured forth 
celestial melodies. Still, however, 
there is wanting to the literature 
of the age, a school of poets, who 
shall redeem their noble art from 
its slavery to “ weak masters ;” 
who shall prove, that the hasty 
assertion of Boileau, that 
De notre religion les mysteres terribles 
D’ornemens egayés ne sont pas suscep- 
(unlegs there lurk some quibble 
in the word: egayés), is alike in 
Opposition to taste and fact. We 
have some bards of genuine excel- 
lence who have chosen the better 
part, who are in the hal- 
lowed footsteps of Herbert, Mil- 


of 
Edmeston has given a rich and 
hopeful pledge of good things to 
come. But we must pass from this 
subject, or it will enlarge upon our 
hands ; it requires a distinct con. 
sideration, and, perhaps, at some 
future period, we may give it 4 
more a place, but now we are 
restricted, and we must pass on 
to the poem of which the title 
stands at the head of this article. 
We would not willingly hazard 
the ascription, even to Lord Byron, 
of any sinister motive more rancor. 
ous than that which is confirmed, 
beyond error or evasion, by his own 
act and deed. We will not even now 
affirm, that ‘‘ Cain” was published 
with any other than an honest in- 
tention ; but this we most unhesi- 
tatingly assert, that if any enemy 
to human happiness had been 
anxious to plant the seeds of dis 
trust and lessness in 
the minds of men ; if he had been 
desirous of loosening the founds 
tions of faith, and substituting, for 


its tranquillity and its consolations, |¥ 


the restlessness of suspicion, and 
the misery of doubt, he could not, 
with respect to sentiment, have 
done better, or worse—than to pub- 
lish “ Cain.” The sullen temper, 
hostile to all that is good, is painted 
to the life, and yet its wretched 
ness, its repinings, its rage, are 
represented rather as the inevit» 
ble result of cireumstances, than as 
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mulating wordiness, till the reader 
becomes nearly insensible to the 
real beauties, which, at intervals, 
arise beside his way. If the noble 
dramatist intend to pursue this 
plan, and to go on with this hos- 
tility to evangelic — human 
, we ice in e 
fome of exhansted intellect, and 
point to them as to a painful but 
useful lesson. 

The scenery of this poem is ex- 

tremely imposing. The earth near 
paradise—the abyss of space— 
Hades ;—as far as conception and 
incidental description go, this is 
grand, and well suited to the can- 
vas of a mystery ; but though we 
ing orisons of Adam 
and his family, the sullen sareasms 
of Cain, the gentle fondness of 
Adah, the of Cain and 
Lucifer through the regions of 
immensity, the gigantic shadows 
of ancient and extinguished worlds, 
the sacrifice, the murder, the doom 
pronounced by the angel of the 
Lord, and the exile of Cain,—yet 
allthese fail in producing an ade- 
quate effect ; the energy of Byron 
seems to. have deserted him, and 
the few “ faint flashes of his spirit,” 
seem rather the result of effort, 
than of genuine feeling. 

This drama opens with the fa- 
mily of Adam, assembled at sun- 
rise, for the purpose of offering 
their morning sacrifice to Jeho- 
vah; they successively express 
their grateful adoration till Cain is 
called upon. He refuses to join 
their. worship, and speaks impi- 
, and even blasphemously of 

ivine Being. Then follows 
uy between Cain and Luci- 
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the mighty shadows of Hades, we 
must make up our minds to a 
lengthened task, incom le with 
our views and present leisure, and 
we trust quite unnecessary to our 
readers. Whatever is injurious in 
unhallowed questioning, or w 
in sceptical sophistry, will be found 
here. As Christians, we are not 
concerned to answer the disorga- 
nizing cavils of Lord Byron, for 
they bear, not on Christianity, 
but on the grand problem of moral 
and accountable existence; nay, 
they affect the very hypothesis of 
a prime agent. Now we really 
feel it. quite too much to be called 
upon, in the present day, to go 
over this exhausted subject, on the © 
wanton challenge of a voluptuary, 
trembling at the awful aspect of 
future retribution. If his Lord- 
ship be afraid to meet the Almighty, 
who gave him cause for that fear? 
He may vaunt his philosophy, but 
the converted “ cottager, who 
weaves at her own door,” knows 
more, infinitely more, on these ab- 
struse subjects, than this spoilt 
ehild of rank and genius. We say 
these things “‘ more in sorrow than 
inanger,” for we have an unfeigned 
admiration of the transcendent ta- 
lents which distinguish this gifted 
man, and we lament’ the way- 
wardness of spirit that has prompted 
him to reject his high destinies, 
and to associate his hopes and 
prospects with degradation and 
despair. In what bitterness of 
spirit are some portions, even of his 
Juan, written,—with what fiend- 
ishness of hter has he mocked 
and derided the noblest feelings, 
ies of our 


the frightful 
strange work! We:felt, when we 
read the two first cantes, as if we 
saw some demon sitting, like Mil- 
ton’s arch-fiend, on a spot of com- 
manding prospect, ranging, 

of human erime 


fierce 
circle 
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woe, and marking it for the scene 
of his own destructive agency. 

- But’ we are forgetting our im- 
mediate object. The extra-mun- 
dane ‘scenes, which we have but 
now described, are succeeded by 
the sacrifice which leads to the first 
homicide, the despairing agony of 
Cain, the curse denounced on him 
by Eve, the appearance of the an- 
gel of the Lord, and the departure 
of the banished one; attended by 
his faithful. wife. . 

Such is the general outline of 
this strange and moody produc- 
tion, and such are some of the 
feelings which it has suggested to 
our minds, We shall venture an 
observation or two on one parti- 
cular point before we close. The 
great dilemma in which Lord By- 
ron seems to fancy that the advo- 
cates of revelation are entangled, 
lies in the difficulty of reconciling 
the Scripture hypothesis of an en- 
tailed curse; with the beneficence 
of, God, and the accountability of 


man. Will his Lordship deign to 
point out'any other theory that 
takes off the pressure of this em- 


barrassment? The Bible does no- 
thing more than affirm and explain 
’ a» facet; to which the universal 

of the mental, moral, and 
material world bears awful attes- 
tation. Man’s intellect is weak 
and wayward—man’s nature is 
corruptand ferocious—man’s struc- 
ture is.the victim of disease and 
decay—and these realities of sin 
and misery are not to be evaded 
by..sarcasms and _ sce’ decla- 
mation. . It.is- idle to enact. the 
disciple of Pyrrho, im reply to the 
appeal to experience... Now, if the 
Scripture solution of this “ great 
mystery,” have no other merit than 
that of assigning the origin of this 
state of things to man’s abuse of 
his free ,» and of unfolding 
to} our! view a grand work of 
moral ay ste yey eo 
wath ng the 


pean >< er of the slegience 


Review of Books :—Report of the Trial of 


[Avni 
and felicity of man; if this be 
all—and it is very far from being 
all—which is brought to light by 
the Gospel, we say, that sucha 
revelation entitles that best of 
books to our heartfelt reverence 
and: acceptation. Let the sceptie 
evade it as he may, it is a question 
of fact; and the onus of account. 
ing for the actual condition of man- 
kind lies with him whose enil 
heart of unbclief turns from the 
bright and blessed glory of the sun 
of righteousness, to follow its own 
dim and evanescent meteors. 

We thank our God for that firm 
support of history and argument, 
which fences round, as with forts 
and bastions, the structure of our 
faith ; but we bless and praise his 
holy name, with a yet more fervent 
gratitude, for that more. glorious, 
evidence which visits the renewed, 
heart. Let Lord Byron and his 
miserable school consult their true 
wisdom and happiness, and they 
will seek, in deep humiliation and 
penitential supplication, this ow 
blessing, and finding it, they 
be enabled to comprehend how it 
is, that their scorn and contumely 
fall harmless from the believer; 
they too will count the reproach 
of Jesus unspeakably superior to 
the highest admiration lavished by 
a mis-deeming world; they will 
prize human elevations at. their 
just value, and look for genuine 
honour and enjoyment to the em 
during favour of God alone. 
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Report of a Trial in the 
Coust Y edtthburgh, on the a 
of “June, 1821, for an alleged 
Libel: in the Case, Rev. da 
Scott, Catholic Priest, Glasgow, 
versus William M< Gavin, Author 
of a work entitled the Protestam, 
and others. Taken in Short 
hand. 8vo.— Glasgow, 1821. 


We shall restrict ourselves to very 
little more than the simple a 
nouncement of the present works 
the which, though, marked | by,som 
peculiarly disadvantageous circull- 
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stances, is, we conceive, a complete 

indication of the conduct of the 
defendant. We give no opinion 
whatever on the truth or falsehood 
of the charges brought against Mr. 
Scott by Mr. M‘Gavin, for really 
the evidence does not enable us to 
decide ; but it is sufficiently clear, 
that the information had been so 
explicitly communicated to the lat- 
ter gentleman as to justify him in 
believing it, though he might pos- 
sibly act somewhat impru:lently in 
publishing it. The facts of the 
case are substantially, though not 
minutely, as follows. 

Mr. M‘Gavin had, in certain 
periodical’ publications, affirmed 
that gross extortions had been 


practised on the poorer classes of 


the Romanists, and enforced by 
menaces of ecclesiastical censure, 
or; at least, by privation of church 


privileges, for the purpose of build- 


ing and decorating a splendid Ca- 
tholic chapel in Glasgow. These 
practices, in a very odious form, 


were, by something more than 
implication, attributed to the Rev. 
Andrew Scott, the minister of the 


new temple. There was no eva- 
sion, no trimming, most assuredly, 
inthe mode of putting the matter 
forward; Mr. M‘Gavin gave his 
facts and his inferences in the most 
open. and straight-forward way 
imaginable ; he called “ a spade a 
spade,” and gave chapter and verse 
in his references.. Mr. Scott. felt 
himself aggrieved, and. appealed 
to a Jury for. compensation, A 
verdict was given in his favour ; 
Mr. M‘Gavin was amerced in 
£100. damages; Mr. Sym in £20; 
and the printers in 1s.. This ver- 
dict, we. think, under all the cir- 
cumstances, reflected credit on the 
Jury, since, though the evidence 
brought forward by Mr. M‘Gavin, 
has certainly left on our minds an 
impression , unfavourable to the 
tor, it does not appear to 

lave amounted altogether to a 
complete legal justification. At 
Same time, no efforts to in- 
flame the minds of the Jurors 
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against the defendant seem to 
have ‘been spared. Mr, Jeffrey, 
if he be truly reported, reached 
some high and peculiarly happy 
flights in vituperative eloquence ; 
he designated Mr. M‘G, as “a 
twopenny scribbler, a lay-divine, 
a would-be theologian, a mercan- 
tile polemic ;” .we r » with Mr. 
M‘Gavin, that the whole of ‘this 
splendid effusion could not be 
preserved, but we congratulate 
him on having saved the twenty 
guineas that he vainly offered for 
a full report of the speech. 

In the mean time, the “ two- 
penny scribbler” is going forward 
with his seasonable and: strong- 
minded attack on popery, and we 
feel confident, that he will not be 
deterred, by any circumstances, 
from continuing his work, avoid- 
ing personalities as far as possible. 
They are too apt to degenerate 
into abuse, to be safely ventured 
on without urgent necessity. 

The “ disadvantageous circum- 
stances” to which we: alluded in 
the first sentence of this article, 
were, first, the novelty of the juri- 
dical forms, which were then, for 
the first time; introduced into the 
Scottish courts by the extension 
of jury trial to civil. cases, from 
which some little embarrassment 
seems to have arisen. Secondly, 
the heat and tainted atmosphere.of 
a crowded court affected the short- 
hand writer so much, that. he. was 
obliged. to retire long, before the 
close of the business.,.These_cir- 
cumstances chiefly affect the clear- 
ness of the |statement, but {the 
main difficulty which pressed on 
the defendant, and which we really 
wonder that he. could in any de- 
gree counteract, lay in the almost 
impossibility of | persuading. the 


‘parties involved in the transaction 


to. come forward and give evi- 
dence, papists against their, priest, 
and in favour of a heretic, And 
yet. Mr. M‘Gavin .made out a 
strong case, and the Judge seems 
to have been. of opinion, | that it 
was in great part proved. 
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Literaria Rediviva:— Palmer's Vindication of the 


v 


CAraw, 


Hiteraria Rediviva; or, The Book Wrorm, 


A Vindication the Learning, 
Loyalty, Morats, and most Chris- 
tian Behaviour of the Dissenters 
towards the Charch of England. 
In answer io Mr. Wesley's De- 
fence of his Letter, concerning 
the Dissenters’ Education in thar 
ra ta Academies. And to Mr. 

urious Reflections 

ee ee Tena naan 
ro. ¥205. pp. 115. 

In our Book Worm for October 

pted a brief com~- 

parison between the writings of the 

two mest eloquent authors of the 

seventeenth century—the two in- 


. dividuals who may, without dis- 


a 


ce to any 
be denominated the glory most 
ot their 


parties—men 


respective 
who, while on earth, were placed, 


of one another ; but whose names 
England pronounces with honour, 
hears with veneration ; and 
whose spirits, delivered from all 
that was repugnant to , or in- 
clined to error, are, we no 
doubt, now rejoicing be» 
fore the throne of and the 
Lamb. It is: with no view of res 
viving the animosities of the chris- 
tian church, or of renewing hos- 
tilities among our contemporaries, 
that we now propose to enter upon 
some further comparison of the 
controvertists.on each side of that 
aimee rane 
land has: drawn round: mesa Poe 
which has so unhappily attached 
the two names: of conformist and: 
non-conformist,, to: the individuals 
who. stand in the ite rela- 
tions of within without its 


The points of inwhich 


we propose to iit thoes 
and men, will be alee 
. Thecontrasts-lere pour- 


trayed shall be literary, not com 
troversial, characteristic, not po 
lemical. It may subserve some 
useful purposes to bring into more 
general prominence than can be 
done in the review of a single 
book, those sterling and brilliant 
qualities which belonged not to an 
individual or two of the age, or of 
the class, but which formed the 
substance of that -class, and im 

a character to the age in 
which it existed. 

Our estimate of the learning and 
talents of the puritan and non. 
conformist writers, must be regu- 
lated by comparison and contrast. 
It oa therefore, perhaps be the 

eligible, and certainly the 
most entertaining method, tosketch 
a series of comparative portraits, 
such as Baxter with Hall, or Howe 
with Hooker :—but as this mode 
might have some appearance of 
invidiousness, as well as expose us 
to the charge of favouritism and 


partiality, we shall merely speak 


generally, and endeavour rather to | 


apply our observations to the class, 
than to the individuals. 

It may appear to many of out 
readers: saperfluons, if not out of 
place, to offer any remarks upon 
the classical attainments of our 


puritan and non-conformist ances. 


tors. But as. nothing is more 
common. in the present day than 
to re t: them as “ untaught 
knaves,” by those whose object‘is 
depreciation, and their means slay 
der; we shall not be esteemed 
wandering from: our subject, if we 
first venture to offer a few remarks 
upon this point, An aequaintance 
with the writings of Howe, Bates, 
Baxter, and Owen, will assuredly 
convince any one of the extreme 
folly of those who can characterise 
these men, and the whole class'te 
which they belonged, as unlettered 
fanatics. It is clear, that for 
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their numbers, there was at least 
asmuch classi¢al and general learn- 
ing among the puritans, as among 
their opponents. They were not 
merely good scholars in the modern 
sense of that phrase, but were fa- 
mifiar with the writings of anti- 
quity, and able to refer to them 
with the greatest facility. Per- 
haps the character of the learning 
which distinguished that age was 
rather wide and comprehensive, 
than critical and philosophical. 
The taste of the times, and the 
state of criticism, did not incline 
either party to a nice and scrupu- 
lous examination of style, or to 
any thing like that acute, philolo- 
gical disquisition which has been 
so successfully pursued in modern 
times. The classical attainments 
ofthe puritans, therefore, consisted 
in an useful practical familiarity 
with the matter of the Greek and 
Roman writings; and in every 
thing that went to make up the 
character of sound or even emi- 
net ‘scholars, they were not a whit 
Wehind their contemporaries. They 
hadbeen educated in the same 
schéols and colleges, had enjoyed 
théinstruction of the same masters, 
and'were possessed of al] the sameé 
facilities for acquiring knowledge} 
as their more fortunate rivals ‘of 
the conformist party; and were 
any'farther vindication of their 
learning necessary, a large appeal 
might be made even to their an- 
, and ample concessions 

iced ‘from authorities which 
would utterly shame and confound 
* modern revilers. If thére 
Wee one or two individuals in the 
conformist party that excelled them 
in depth and refinement of general 
literature, or classical attainment, 
yet it is to be remembered, that 
the‘hon-conformist was the smaller 
party, and that all the baits and 
Fe to mere literary acquisition— 
e rewards and honorary dis- 
tinetions, which are the most pow- 
erfal’ arguments with ambition, 


andthe strongest incentives of 
Cone. Mac. No. 52. 


human genius, were exclusively 
on the side of their opponents. 
Yet, in point of erudition, they 
rarely suffer by a comparison with 
the most distinguished individuals 
against whom they were matched. 
By the most competent judges, 
even among their antagonists, they 
were accounted equal in learning 
to any in the nation, and several of 
them were acknowledged on all 
hands to be the greatest prodigies 
of learning that England ever pro- 
duced. Of the celebrated Hugh 
Broughton, Lightfoot confessed 
that he was a mere child to him, 
and it is certain that many of 
them were honoured with the 
friendship and familiar intercourse 
of the most eminent continental 
scholars and philosophers. 

From the period when’ theii 
conscientious adherence to' evan- 
gelical and ‘puritanical. opinions 
brought upon ‘them the Act of 
Uniformity, they were not only 
shut ‘out from all the rewards’ of 
literature and science, and excluded 
from those stations in which their 
talents and attainments would have 
been brought into full and fair 
exercise, but were prohibited the 
enjoyment of those means’ of ac- 
quiring learning which were pos- 
sessed by their opponents. Thus, 
like all their successors, they were 
first cut off from the sources of 
knowledge, and then reviled for 
the want of it by those‘who had 
made it the exclusive property of 
a chartered sect. 4 eg 

Some tolerable estimate, ‘how- 
ever, of the F eis of leatning 
generally diffused among ‘‘non- 
conforming ministers, may be in- 
ferred from the large proportion of 
theological and general literature 
which they produced,’ a’ portion 
considerably more commen- 
surate ‘with their numbers; arid, 
from the eminence of the indivi- 
duals raised up under their imme- 
diate instructions, to su their 
churches and con ns with 
pastors. It'‘is well’ known, that 

2E 
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when the dissenters were excluded 
from the universities and other 
schools of learning, they adopted 
the plan of private academies, 
from whence they sent forth many 
individuals who have contributed 
largely to the literature of their 
country, and acquired for them- 
selves the renown of the most 
eminent scholarship. These facts 
clearly evince that the tutors of 
these men had been scholars of no 
ordinary rank; and when it is 
known that by far the larger por- 
tion of the most elaborate, useful, 
and learned works in theology and 
morals, and critical science, now 
esteemed as standard authorities, 
were produced by these men, it 
ought for ever to shield them from 
the slanders of the ignorant and 
malicious. 

It may be further noticed, that 
the rise of puritanism was marked 
by the introduction of an entirely 
new school of theology, among 
that eminent class of divines which 
was attached to the calyinistic opi- 
nions—we mean particularly as to 
their modes of reasoning, and the 
general character of their theolo- 
gical and literary productions, 
They assumed a line of study 
more strictly protaatent than had 
yet existed in the protestant church 
of England. The bold, and inqui- 
sitive, and adventurous spirit of 
many of the continental reformers 
had diffused itself through a large 
number of learned and pious men 
in Great Britain, and had produced 
an entire dissatisfaction with the 
semi- tism of their church, 
and with the subtle distinctions and 
questionable authorities, which, 
both in theology and morals, had 
been so long submitted to in col- 
leges and universities. Their puri- 
tanism consisted in, snd grassated, 
a spirit more free and independent. 
They entered upon the pursuit of 
truth in a new field, and with a 
new apparatus of investigation and 
argument. They renounced ha- 
man authorities, stepped back to 


Literaria Rediviva :-——Palmer’s Vindication of the 


[Aran, 
the ages that preceded the fathers, 
affirming at once the sufficiency, 
as well as the pre-eminence, of the 
sacred oracles, for all purposes of 
faith and discipline. The oppo. 
site party stopped far short of al] 
this. The amount of their zeal 
and efforts terminated only in 
pruning popery of its luxuriances, 
not in destroying it ; in removing 
the excrescences, but retaining the 
body and the spirit of the system, 
With them protestantism was a 
principle embraced for use, not for 
its own sake; it was appealed to 
as the vindication of what met 
their wishes and interests, but 
abandoned when it would have 
led to less pleasing issues, and a 
more general reformation of abuses, 


Thus, then, they had to seek for & 


support from different principles 
and a different authority. The 
contests in which the two partie 
engaged naturally led them & 
diverse lines of study, and formed 
their minds to different habits of 
thought and reasoning. The mode 
of controversy which the puritans 
assumed almost restricted their at 
tention, at least as an authority, te 


the simple dictates of Scripture; § 


while the opposite party applied 
themselves to the more diligent 
study of christian antiquity, and 
kept their eye steadily fixed on the 
authority of fathers, and the prat 
tice of ages, as the bulwark of the 
orders, constitution, and discipline 
of their church. The puritan 
and non-conformists constantly 
aimed at the reduction of that au 
thority, which it was the study 
and policy of their opponents 
exalt and enforce, There wer, 
indeed, many among them com 
petently acquainted with all the 
early fathers, and with christian 
antiquity in general, nor wet 
they, as a body, in any way de 
cient in this species of literature; 
yet it may be reasonably inferred, 
that when they lost their venem 
tion for the authority, they would 
lose some of the motives to th 
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study of christian antiquity. This 
remark will be powerfully exem- 
plified by the following beautiful 

“tree Milton’s reply to 

Hale. We shall be par- 
ed for the introduction of it in 
this place, on account of its own 
excellence, but especially on ac- 
count of the full elucidation it 
contains of that feature among the 
poritans to which we have been 
referring. 

“Tf others may chance to spend 
more time with you in canvassing 
later antiquity, I suppose it is not 
for that they ground themselves 
thereon; but that they endeavour, 
by showing the corruptions, in- 
éettainties, and disagreements of 
those volumes, and the easiness of 
etfiig, or overslipping in such a 
boundless and vast search, if they 

not convince those that are so 
persuaded thereof; yet to 
uous minds from an 


free. 
esteem of those more 


anéient than trusty fathers, whose 


custom and fond opinion, weak 
principles, and the neglect of 
sdinder and superior knowledge, 
hath exalted so high as to have 
gained them a blind reverence ; 
whose books, in bigness and num- 
ber so endless and immeasurable, 
Peamot think that either God or 
flature, either divine or human 
wisdom, did ever mean should be 
atule or reliance to us in the de- 
cision of any weighty and positive 
doctrine : for certainly every rule 
and instrument of necessary know- 
ledge that God hath given us, 
ought to be so in proportion, as 
may be wielded and managed by 
the life of man, without penning 
him up from the duties of human 
weiety: and such a rule and in- 
strument of knowledge perfectly 
is the Holy Bible. But he that 
shall bind himself to make ariti- 
quity his rule, if he read but part, 
besides the difficulty of choice, his 
tule is deficient, and utterly unsa- 
tiefying ; for there may be other 
writers of another mind, which he 


hath not seen; and if he under- 
take all, the length of man’s life 
cannot extend to give him a full 
and requisite knowledge of what 
was done in antiquity. Why do 
we, therefore, stand worshipping 
and admiring this inactive and 
lifeless Colossus, that, like a carved 
giant, terribly menacing to chil- 
dren and weaklings, lifts up his 
club, but strikes not, and is sub- 
ject to the muting of every spar- 
row? If you let him rest upon his 
basis, he may, perhaps, delight the 
eyes of some with his huge and 
mountainous bulk, and the quaint 
workmanship of his massy limbs, 
but if ye go about to take him in 
pieces, yemar him ; and if youthink, 
like pigmies, to turn and wind him 
whole as he is, besides your vain 
toil and sweat, he may chance to 
fail upon your own heads. Go, 
therefore, and use all your art, 
apply your sledges, your levers, 
and your iron crows, to heave and 
haule your mighty Polypheme of 
antiquity, to the delusion of no- 
vices and unexperienced Chris- 
tians. We shall adhere close to 
the Scriptures of God, which he 
hath left us, as the just and ade- 
quate measure of truth, fitted and 
proportioned to the diligent study, 
memory, and nse of every faithful 
man, whose every part consenting, 
and making up the harmonious 
symmetry of complete instruction, 
is able to set out to us a perfect 
man of God, or bishop, thoroughly 
furnished to all the good works of 
his charge : and with this wea 
without stepping a foot further, 
we shall not donbt to batter and 
throw down your Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s image, and crumble it like 
the chaff of the summer’s thresh- 
ing floor, as well the gold of 
those apostolic successors that you 
boast of as your Constantinian 
silver, together with the iron, the 
brass, and the clay of those muddy 
and strawy ages that follow,”— 
Animad. on Remonstrant’s Defence. 
It was from the line of study 
2E2 
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here referred to, that the conformist 
divines drew much of their elo- 
quence, and most of their argu- 
ments, and from which their writ- 
ings derived an appearance of re- 
search and erudition peculiar to 
themselves. It was the school in 
which they had studied their theo- 
logy, the.-medium through which 
they viewed the Scriptures, and 
the only arena on which, with any 
prospect of success, they could in- 
duce their adversaries to engage. 
Christian antiquity had been the 
strong hold of popery, and the 
half-reformed church wishing to 
retain its hold on the superstitious 
prejudices of the people, felt a 
pawerver predilection, almost a re- 
igious veneration, for the authority 
of fathers and saints, and seemed 
disposed to rival in attachment and 
homage, the most devoted of their 
Catholic antagonists. This alone 
had proved the mighty and mys- 
terious incantation by which the’ 
hierarchies of Christendom had 
spell-bound the understandings of 
mankind for ten centuries, and 
held together their own immense 
and heterogeneous masses. Most 
of the conformists venerated the 
authority of councils, and the cus- 
toms.ofantiquity. They had been 
educated in schools, where fathers 
and saints held a sacred dominion 
over conscience and reason ; and a 
large portion even of their most 
learned and eloquent divines, felt 
but. half-weaned from a church in 
whieh they were canonized and 
worshipped. Much of the splen- 
dour, and all the secularity of the 
churcly had flowed in from this 
prolific, but poisonous fountain. 
This particular study had, there- 
fore, become an object both of 
policy and ambition. Nor must 
we omit to remark, that their fa- 
vourite pursuit possessed the ad- 
ditional incentives of the most 
powerful literary fascination, as its 
objects existed in the only two lan- 
denominated by the common 
consent of the civilized world, the 
classical, Tothe classical scholar, 


Literaria Rediviva:—Palmer’s Vindication of the 


[Arat, 
therefore, the writings of the fa 
thers, on subjects more glorious, 
though in a style less clear and 
perfect than the true classics, con. 
stituted a sort of dying glow of 
both those languages, the feeble, 
but yet enchanting rays of their 
declining sun. These copious and 
precious relics of christian anti. 
quity, so splendid in themselves, 
and so immediately associated with 
the foundation and defence of ec. 
clesiastical establishments, consti- 
tuted to every churchman, an ob- 
ject of literary gratification, of 
personal interest, and of religious 
awe. They were closely asso. 
ciated, and by early habit, with all 
he had been taught to admire asa 
scholar, and venerate as a christian. 

The puritans, on the other hand, 
had perceived the depth and ex. 
tent of the principles of protestan- 
tism, if not fully, yet more clearly, 
And, if they did not push those 
principles to their full and genuine 
results, they yet saw their bear 
ing in this direction, as requir 
ing an entire renunciation of the 
shackles of antiquity, and an un 
reserved, unambiguous deference 
to the authority of Scripture. This 
their opponents accounted not only 
a sort of gothic insensibility to the 
charms of genius and eloquence, 
but as a reprehensible defect of 
veneration for the martyrs and 
confessors of the church. Thus, 
it was often interpreted as a prod 
of bad taste, and of a rash and ut 
disciplined understanding. Ther 
might be some truth in the fa¢ 
alleged, but there was none in the 
way of accounting for it. The 
simplicity and unadornedness 
truth, which had become the ob- 
ject of their eager pursuit, and the 
effort to present it to the minds 
others free from all debasing mit 
ture, and detached from all ‘the 
splendid and imposing appendages 
with which it had been so long 
allied, might cast an air of bald 
ness and ungracefulness over moi 
of their writings, when viewed ia 
competition with their polished and 
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t rivals. Perhaps, too, the 
newly kindled passion for pure 
and simple truth, as it poe in 
the sacred record, had prostrated 

inferior feeling, and had 
made them culpably negligent of 
inferior graces, or of the beauty 
and appropriateness of the garb in 
which truth was to show herself 
tothe world. Perceiving the in- 
jury which had resulted to the 
cause of the Gospel, from its 
having become secularized, and 
made a mere matter of interest, or 
of display for the genius of worldly 

_men; and having themselves but 
just emerged from the dark and 
\ungenial atmosphere of the schools, 
they possibly went to an opposite 
extreme, and contracted a sort of 
stern disregard or contempt for the 
inions of men, and a distaste for 

se graces and ornaments which 
dthers studied with so much care. 
would acknowledge no au- 

ie in theological controversies, 
but the sacred Scriptures; and, 
however, this might expose them 
toscorn in a profligate and worldly 
age, it will remain an imperishable. 
monument of the ess and 
iety of their minds. Though it 
ght upon them in this world, 

the contemptuous epithet of puri- 
tans, it was the indication of a 
purity and a glory, which will out- 
the world of which they were 
not worthy. But we fear our 
readers will charge us with having 
forgotten the work, whose title 
stands at the head of this article. 
We, therefore, turn at once to the 
subject of it. The exclusion of the 
non-conformists from the churches, 
led to the formation of their sepa- 
rate congregations. And after these 
had been established a few years, 
it was natural enough for ministers 
and people to begin to think, how 
the succession of rs was to 
be sustained, Their youth were 
all excluded from public schools 
and universities, and their only re- 
source was the establishment of 


were conducted in the most quiet 
and unostentatious manner, they 
could not escape the notice of that 
malicious jealousy, which would 
have denied to those excellent men, 
all the rights of humanity, and all 
the comforts of religion. They 
were represented, as promoting by 
these institutions, neither religion 
nor learning, but rebellion and im- 
morality. In these base assaults, 
Mr. Wesley, a clergyman, who was 
an apostate from their principles, 
the infamous Sacheverel, and some 
unknown and very suspicious au- 
thority in the life of Mr. Bonnel, be- 
came the distinguished impugners 
of the dissenting academies. Mr. 
Palmer came forward in their de- 
fence, and wrote several pamphlets, 
in which he ably exposed the false- 
hood and intolerance of those, who 
would have prejudiced the govern- 
ment against them. The pamphlet 
now before us, is full of interesting 
information upon dissenting his- 
tory, and contains some curious 
and valuable anecdotes.. We can 
make room only for the two fol- 
lowing sections. a 

«« *Tis known to all men, that have ob- 
served any thing of the past conduct of 
our adversaries toward us; that a part of 
the charge against us has been a defect of 
learning, and no man of reading can be 
ignorant, that it has been made use of as 
an argument against us. * That our ig- 
norance led us first into a schism, and that, 
therefore, it was by no means adviseable 
for any persons to trust the conduct of 
their souls to such, who wanted learning 
and capacity sufficient to be their guide.’ 
We knew these insinuations to be false, 
and had a sett of ministers, who have at 
all times discovered their value for learn- 
ing, a8 a proper means to enable ’em to 
perform the duties of their sacred office. 
And as they saw the use and advantage 
to religion, from a learned education, so 
they endeavour’d to fix it upon posterity, 
as a matter of the highest consequence, 
that whoever undertook this great work, 
ought to have a liberal education, and in 
pursuance of this principle, those reverend 
men have admitted none to ordination, or 
incourag’d them to venture on the publick 
instructing of others, to sign and seal the 
covenant of God, and sable pauls in his 
name, without a competent degree of all 
sorts of literature necessary to that sacred 
character and office.”--pp. 2, 3. 
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*¢ 'Tis unjust to debar us of a private educa- 
tion, because ’tis the Church of England’s 
own fault, that we stand excluded from the 
publick schools. ’Tis our desire to draw 
from these noble fountains, but if we are 
unreasonably bar’d from. ’em, can it be 
our reproach, that we have such an ardour 
for — to pursue her by all the 
best methods that we can! And ’tis so 
easie to cure this part of the schism, that 
we cannot account for it, that the univer- 
sities sShqu’d not desire it; *twou’d be a 
thing so much to the honour of that body, 
and such an addition to her interest, that 
it must needs be some-what uncommon 
that prevents our incouragement there, 
and that forces us either upon an obscure 
and private, or else a foreign education, 
"Tis our ardent desire to spend our for- 
tunes at home, and in community with 
our brethren, rather than abroad, and 
why it shou’d not be the church’s inclina- 
tion, that we shou’d, isa mystery! For 
what shou’d hinder our admission, who 
have the same faith, doctrines, and essence 
of worship, who have the same interest and 
concern to support. beth the Protestant reli- 


CApnit, 
gion and the government ? who have gi 
the same securities, and are yet te 
give greater, if the wisdom of our supe- 
riors shail require it? And are ready t 
submit to any thing that may not violate 
our consciences in the very points in which 
we differ. : 

«* Thus we have long since express’d 
our desire to be content with some of the 
more inferior colleges or halls, under the 
prudent regulation of the law, any civil 
or’ moral test, and inspection of the Vice. 
Chancellors and others. But if this be 
thought too much, | hope ’tis not unrea- 
sonable to ask, why are oaths impos’d 
upon youth, even at twelve or fourteen 
years of age? Why must our children be 
sworn to conform before they can possibl 
undérstand what conformity is? And, 
therefore, we wou’d presume to ask, 
1. That we might not be oblig’d to swear, 
that we will conform. 2. That the laws and 
statutes of the university may be explaiwd 


‘“and ascertain'd, which are in force and which 


are not: That we may know what we 
do in a promissory oath.”’--pp. 11, 12. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we eat- 
nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and: information 
i the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


CUMBERLAND. 

(Continued from p. 166.) 
Broucuron (Baptist). It is believed that 
the small Baptist church at Broughton 
has existed ever since the time of the Com- 
monwealth, when the Gospel was intro- 
fluced there by the preaching of an officer 
of dragoons in Oliver Cromwell's army, 


owever this may have’ been, it is cer- 
tain that the present meeting-house was 
ilt- a few years after the restoration, 
about twe 
iderable repairs. 


Jonn Ware; SAMUEL BLENKINsOP, 
Razer Ruston, Tuos. Patmer, JacoB 
Hutton, —— Dawson, Samue. Rus- 
TON, the i i of 


thinking of branching (or rather swarm- 
ing) foorth into two congregations, one 
of the one side of the: water of Derwen, 
and the other of the other side, 

thought it meet to make choice of ano- 
ther deacon who might be ordained; 
accordingly John Bowman, of Broughton, 
was unanimously elected. The sixteenth 
of July, in the yeare of 1652, there wasa 
solemne meeting of beth the churches, 
(viz. this of Cockermouth, and another, 


called the church of Broughton,) in the ° 


publicke tmeeting-place at Brigham, 
where they jointly humbly sought the 
Lord in praier to unite their spirits in 
love, they differing in judgment in the 
point of obaptisme,---Which charch 
then (1654) began to be generally shaken, 
most of them inclining to Quakerisme ; as 
by their long letter to us (kept among other 
letters by us,) may doth appear.--- 
The sixteenth day of the fo month 
(1654) that deluge of errors that had 
overfiown the country, and had quite 
shattered to pieces the other congregation 
about Broughton ---only, some, few pieces 


‘of the have come to land, and 
Say Spee ian dau 1s oe 
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Witkinso ews pastor ro church 
a. most o people to 
agg ag to his great shame and in- 
The Lord, at last, convince him 
sinne. Amen, Amen, Amen !’ 
William Penn, in alluding to this cir- 
cumstance, calls him, “‘ John Wilkinson, 
of Cockermouth, formerly a very zealous 
and able Independent minister.’’---Penn’s 
Preface to Barks’s works, in Clarkson’s 
Mem. vol. ii. p. 305. The Register con- 
tinues---** In 1670, Aprill the 26th, the 
ehurch mett with the people about 
Broughton at the house of John Thompson, 
in Great Broughton, where the pastour 
spake from Heb. xi. 13. After that dis- 
course, there was consultation with re- 
ference to the way how the worke of 

God should be carried on. It was 
that our meetings for the present should 
not be so popular and publike, because 
of that act of parliament lately made.” 
The next name that occurs in the list of 
ministers is Mr. WarRE; a man 
much esteemed for his work’s sake. He 
was, according to the report of those who 
knew him, a very pious man, and a very 
preacher. Little of his per- 
is known; it is not even 
certain whether he continued till his de- 
cease at Broughton, or removed; but 
the former opinion is the most probable. 
Mr. SamueL BLENKINSOP, or BLENKIN- 
wip, is the next minister of whom we 
laye any certain account ; from an old 
Manuscript, we find that he was pastor of 
aah gene in the year 1715. 
in 1734, as appears from the 
memorial on his grave-stone, which is 


i alive when I was a boy, had 


» and spoke y of him, as 

soph comictunus He 
Was succeeded by Mr. Ratpu Ruston, 
ftom Bridlington ; he died in 1762, aged 
_ Some years before his death, he be- 
uated, when the ’ church 

invited r. THomas Patmer, of Hull. 
The time of his arrival at B ton is 
Rot certain, but he was at Hull in 1747. 
Mr. PALMER was a native of Broughton, 
and descended from an ancient and re- 


sities, and was reputed a good classical 
scholar, He wrote his sermons in short- 
hand at full length, and read them with 
great solemnity and affection. Of these 
manuscript sermons he left behind him 
many volumes, but it is not known that 
he published any works, except a small 
treatise, entitled ‘* An Address to Un- 
baptized Believers.” He died in 1773, 
55, and left behind him an excellent 

. On his death, Mr. Jacos 
Horton, from Tottlebach, accepted the 
charge of the church, in which situation 
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he remained till the commencement of 
the American war, when he emigrated to 
that country. On his departure, Mr. 
Dawson supplied for about twelve 
months, but not proving acceptable, 
the congregation was destitute of a 
settled minister for about two years, 
when Mr. Hutton returned from America, 
and re-assumed the pastoral charge till 
the year 1818, when he again crossed the 
Atlantic, at the age of seventy-six years. 
He was a man of very moderate educa- 
tion, by no means of popular abilities, 
and, till very shortly before his final de- 
parture, professed high Calvinistic doc- 
trines. Before Mr. Hutron’s departure, 
the church was greatly reduced, the old 
members having gradually died away, and 
few rising up to occupy their stations, 
not above twenty members remained. 
Mr. SamurL Ruston, (a native of this 
village, and grandson of RaLpuH RusTon,) 
then took the pastoral charge. He had - 
received his prepara education for 
the ministry from Mr. Charles Whitefield, 
of Hamstedley, in Durham. A Sabbath 
school is taught in the meeting-house on 
the Lord’s-day evening, consisting of 
about one hundred and forty pre: Wey 
and twenty teachers of different religious 
denominations. 

CARLISLE.---The earliest intimation of 
Mr. Brooks (A in Carlisle is given by 
Mr. Brook ; (Lives of Puritans, vol. iii. 
p- 505,) who says, that---«* Mr. Lowrn 
was some time minister at Carlisle, but 
in 1574, was prosecuted in the high com- 
mission of York Pace -non-conformity, 

ving com severe proceedings 
of Archbishap Grinds, and other com- 
missioners to the Spanish Inquisition, he 
was charged with slander. But the prin- 
cipal crime alleged him was, that, 
though he had laboured in the ministry 
about 16 years, he had never beenordained 

to the practice of the Church 
of England. After receiving the eccle- 
siastical censure; he made. suit to the 
Queen, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for pardon; which, said Grindal, 
was intolerant. Grindal, therefore, wrote 
to his brother of Canterbury, and prayed 
him, if it were in his power, to stay Mr. 
Lowth’s pardon. This, as might be ex~ 
pected, Archbishop Parker promised to 
do with all faithfulness.”’---ComFror? 
Star, M.A. is reported (Palmer, vol. i, 
p. 378) to have been the only ejected mi- 
nister of this city in 1662. His name 
oceurs in the list of fellows of Harvard 
College, New England, in 1647, (Ma- 
ther’s Magnalia Christi.) We have: no 
certain Seay rr of’ a non-conformist 


co on being immediately collected 

prog ws cvelaks The was done, how- 
ever, at no distant period, as there is 
satisfactory evidence of DANIEL JACKSON 
being the minister in 1692, The follow- 
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notice appears in the very ancient and 
aoe *< Register of the church at 
Cocker th.”’---** J y 27, (1692,) 
the churche had- a meeting at Cocker- 
mouth, where, efter a sermon preached by 
the pastor from | Peter ii. 9 ; 
severall letters from elder Eagiesfield, at 
Carlisle, giving an account of the scan- 
dalls of Mr. Danig. JACKSON, sometime 
before associated in communion ; upon 
which, a letter was written, and sent by 
a chosen messenger-to the saide Mr. 
DaniEL Jackson, at Carlisle.”” We are 
not informed of the result of this inves- 
tigation. 

FisHer Street Meeting-house, was 
erected about the commencement of the 
18th century, and was originally designed 
for the use of the Church of Scotland, 
though fer some years it has been occu- 
pied by a congregation of Seceders, for- 
merly called, Burghers, now the Associate 

There are still existing, the re- 
mains of an ancient meeting-house, on the 
west walls, between the cathedral and 
court-houses, but the date of its erection 
is unknown. Mr. Mites Baxter, one 
of Mr. trankland’s pupils, is supposed to 
have officiated in this meeting-house. 





He removed to Winburne, in Dorsetshire, 
early in the last century. .Mr, Dickinson 
is the next minister of whom we have any 

account. He was settled over the con- 


gregation in Fisher Street in the years 
172k and 1734. ‘* Register of the church at 
Huddlesceugh.”” In the year 1745, he 
appears to have been succeeded by Mr 
IsRaEL BENNETT. A ny Spe seems 
‘ to have taken place among this people in 
1748, (Jollie’ s Cumberland Guide, p. 28,) 
and. another house for worship was 
prepared) in the same’ street. The peo- 
ple assembling’ here were’ favoured with, 
the services:of Mr. Ropert Henry, the 
historian, for 12 years, when he removed 
to Berwick on Tweed ; and the separatists 
were dispersed, or xeturned to their old 
Ae | meeting. Inthe year 1748, Mr. 
saac Ropzinson, from Dr. Rotherham’s 
Academy, at Kendal, was the minister of 
this congregation. He removed to North 
Shields in 1767. Ronert Myung, M.A. 
this. chapel. fo. 
ape! many 
tainly at one peri 
tendance on public ministrations : 
bat a / darth from the primitive faith 
was soon accompanied with evident de- 
clensions. He was the minister of the 
meeting in 1772. A number of his hearers 
disapproving his new ions, retired to 
a small for divine services in 
Abbey Street, in which they invited Mr. 
Grorce THOMSON, 8 native of 


Mr. Myine published, at Car- 
lisle, é Lectures on the Antediluvian 
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there were _ 


[Avni 
World,” and also’ some ‘ Occasionil 
Sermons :” but we regret to state, that 
neither his preaching Cesresty > nor his 
publications, indicated that attachment 
to the cross, which ~ a the 
who is_‘* set for the defence of the Gos- 
pel.’”’ He was called to,‘ give an account 
of his stewardship” in the year 1800; 
and was the last. minister of the kirk 
who officiated in this place. The Sece- 
ders got possession, and have retained it 
to this day; but the commencement of 
their history here was sadly beclouded by 
the unhappy end of Mr. Kyte, who had 
cfliciated to them about nine years. On 
the morning of a Sabbath in 1809, his 
body was discovered by the side of the 
Eden !---a river, which has lamentably 
furnished an ignoble grave for numerous 
suicides---the verdict of a Coroner's 
Inquest was---‘* Found Drowned.’’ Mr, 
Thomson deceased in 1810, when his 
few remaining adherents were distributed 
among other congregations. His “* Spirit 
of General History,’’ and his reply to 
Archdeacon Paley, on the Contentment 
of the Poor, clearly evince the exercises 
of an enlightened and liberal mind ; and 
it would have been a pleasure to have 
borne a testimony equally creditable:to 
the possession of personal and_ official 
piety.---ARCHIBALD’ HENDERSON, M.A. 
was ordained to the pastoral office here 
in 1810; and was enabled, by Christian 
prudence and exemplary faithfulness; to 
confer the most eminent service on this 


popular oratorical ' talents, 
yet his ae literary attainments, toge- 
= with a spirit of public philanthropy, 
and his uniform: propriety of con 
secured a weight and influence of len 
ter, highly beneficial to the interests of 
religion, The congregation were de 
prived of his services in April 1818; 
as he complied’ with a pressing call 
to an important station in Upper Ca 
nada, North America. He has been 
succeeded by Mr. Riewarp _——— 
late of the oe of iad: oe 
took the ‘ove: of this people ‘on 
August 31, 1619; ma has now the plea- 
sure’ of ministering to upwards of 300 
hearers. This place of worship is en: 
riched with a liberal endowment, (con- 
sisting chiefly of houses ;) and a Su 
school has occasionally been sup 
by the gratuitous exertions of some of 
the members. 

ANNETWELL STREET Meeting ho 
was 0 ly. built pad mn & we: 17280) nen 
use of urghers ; and, 
the honour of a. for its first mini 
ster, Mr. (now the venerable 
ALEXANDER WavucGn, (of Lon 
After the utmost efforts in collecting 
defray the expences of the erection, a 
of about £130. remained, which was ge 
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discharged by the late eminent 
hy, on the recommendation 
‘the Rev. George Burder, then at Lan- 


caster. Her Ladyship then took the 

ns t of its concerns into her own 
hands ; and having regularly invested the 
property in trust, for the use of the con- 


, she became. a most liberal 
cas a She required a cordial as- 
sent to the ‘‘ Westminster Confession of 

* in order to an introduction, either 
into the pulpit or the church. An extract 
or two from her ee a. regulations, 
may not be unsuitable to the present nar- 
rative. In regard to the chapel, it was 
determined, that---‘‘ It shall continue a 
place of worship for such Protestant Dis- 
senters of the Presbyterian or Independent 
persuasion, as are willirig to submit them- 
selves to the pastoral care of the chaplain, 
to be appointed by her or her trustees ; 
and who shall signify the same by a call 
to him, to take the oversight of their 
spiritual concerns, and to administer the 
ordinances of Christ to them from time 
to time.”” Her yiews of the importance 
of the Ministerial character were decid- 

: lical.---*‘ The chaplain or mi- 

be one, who answers the de- 
of a good bishop, given in 

7 and Titus i., and o pas- 

es of holy writ.---He shall, at his ad- 
mules e office of pastor, solemnly 
renounce all Arian, Antinomian, Soci- 
nian, Arminian, and Sandemanian errors ; 
and declare his firm belief of the doc- 
of free grace, as explained in the 

Vestminster Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms thereof.’ And as to the ap- 
poiitment of deucons, she says : 

“The deacons shall be godly men, 
chosen from among the church members. 
The minister shall mention them to the 
people, and if they are approved of by 
the majority of the communicants, they 

beset apart to their office by prayer.” 

She evinced a becoming concera for 
the pre eeihostions of church mem- 
bers, she appointed, that, 

“None shall be admitted to sealing 
ordinances in this chapel, but those who 
give satisfactory evidence of_ being the 

: of Christ, by a strict adherence 

doctrines of the Gospel, and a 

and conversation agreeable to their 
rofessi It belongs to the minister to 
ine them with regard to their know- 
and experience, and to the deacons 

the church to enquire into their-ton- 
duet, dnd to be satisfied that their walk 
issuch a8 becometh the Gospel. When 
ia are, upon examination, found quali- 
ed by grace to join this consregsffon as 
members, their names shall be en- 

edin a book, which shall be kept for 
ped After which they shall be 
to all the privileges of church- 
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fellowship ; and shall have a voice in any 
uestion that may happen to come before 
them as a church of Christ.’’ 

The exercises of faithful discipline were 
to be strictly observed. 

*« In all matters of offence, the great 
rule of discipline in Matt. xviii. 15--17, 
shall be strictly observed ; and, if after 
e method therein mentioned has been 
tried to reclaim the offender, and yet 
no godly sorrow, nor reformation, does 
appear ; the minister shall then dissolve 

person’s connexion with the church, 
blotting his or her name from the com- 
municant’s roll. After which they can no 
longer be adinitted to the sealing ordi- 
nances dispensed in this chapel.” 

Her Ladyship’s liberality of sentiment 
was apparent from the following regulation. 

** No Protestant minister who . 
the pure doctrines of the Gospel, and 
whose life is known to be agrecable 
thereto, shall be excludeu from preaching 
occasionally in the pulpit of this chapel, 
on account of his being of a different 
denomination from the minister thereof. 
And none shall be admitted into it, of 
whatsoever denomination, who is known 
to preach another Gospel than that which 
is declared in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, or whose life and conversation 
are not according to godliness.’’ 

It may here be observed, that Lady 
Glenorchy remained the unaltered friend 
of this place during her life; and that 
afterwards, her relation, Lady Maxwell, 
kindly continued her benefactions until 
the period of her own decease ; but by 
neither of these eminent christian females 
was any bequest made for the support of 
this interest.---Mr. Waugh was on the 
point of leaving Carlisle for London, when 
the chapel was transferred into Lady 
G.’s hands; and there does not appear 
to be any written record of a permanent 
minister till the year 1784. In this year 
Mr. Henry Muscuet discharged the mi- 
nisterial office here, (as appears from the 
Register of Baptisms); but he departed to 
Workington in the following year; and 
was not followed by a settled successor 
till 1787, when Mr. Joun Hitt became 
the minister. He continued only about 
three years, when he removed to a pastoral 
charge at Ravenstonedale, in Westmor- 
land; at which place he died not many 
years ago. The vacancy was immediately 
supplied by Mr. Thomas Kennedy, a native 
of Scotland ; who, however, resigned his 
ministry here in 1792, to take the charge 
of a people at Manchester, Mr. GEORGE 
BENnNxT, also a North Briton, and edu- 
cated for the ministry of the Scottish Esta- 
blishment, was chosen pastor, and con- 
tinued his services about 16 years. While 
minister here, he published a small pam- 
phlet, entitled,---‘* Olam Haneshamoth, 

2F 
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or, a View of fhe intermediate State, 
1200 :""---which is said to haye excited 
some attention among his acquaintance, 
and to have introduced him to the notice 
of an Episcopal dignitary in Ireland. 
Had his spirituality of character borne 
any proportion to his literary attainments, 
his ministry might have been extensively 
successful ; but unfortunately the chapel 
became almost deserted, and ‘< the things 
which remained, were indeed ready to 
die.” In 1807, he was happily induced 
to leave, and return to his own country, 
where he obtained the parochial charge 
of Strathmiglo, in Fifeshire. It may be 
observed, by the way, that during this 
period, the name Setu Ketso, ap- 
in the list of communicants here : 
left Carlisle as a Missionary to the 
South Seas; but of the fate of the ship 
Duff and her crew, it is u 
to say any thing---Mr. K. has for some 
years since, had a smal} ministerial charge 
in the neighbourhood of Kendal.---Im- 
mediately on Mr. Bennet’s return to 
Scotland, the congregation applied to 
the Academy at Rotherham, whence they 
were acceptably and very profitably sup- 
plied with preaching. Among the other 
students who visited them, were fa- 
voured with the services of Mr. Curis- 
TOPHER HILt-; whom in the course of a 
short time, they cordially invited to be- 
come their minister. After suitable de- 
liberation and prayer, he thought it his 
duty to accept their call ; and accordingly 
entered on his stated labours among them 
at the close of his academical studies in 
July 1808. According to the testimony 
of his cal tutor, the late cele- 
brated Dr. E. Williams, ‘‘ he appeared 
to be a man of real christian i 4 
fervent in spirit, and diligent in his busi- 
ness as a student; he miade a very re- 
spectable proficiency in the attainment of 
useful knowledge, was qualified above 
many of equal standing for the ministerial 
function.” (See page 13 of a very inte- 
resting memoir of him, by the Rev. James 
Jackson, of Green Hammerton, York- 
shire.) ‘‘ He found the congregation 
— religion in a languishing state, and 


he was enabled to write thus :---** I am 
happy to inform you, that the attendance 
at our chapel is remarkably good. Three 
times every Lord’s-day, it is nearly filled : 
wes ning, on account of my 
preaching a funeral sermon, it was crowded 
more than ordinary. May some i 
souls be brought to the dear Lord Jesus ! 
As yet, I have not heard of any one 
having been converted by our labours 
here. I have been able to preach in the 
ee ee 
large field, and in which (with the excep- 
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CArnu, 
tion of some little preaching by the Metho- 
dists) there is scarcely any effort made for 
the salvation of the people. I have gene- 
rally an engagement every evening, with 
the exception of Saturday.”” On the 26th 


of July, 1809, Mr. Hill was set apart to 
the pastoral office---the old society 
been dissolved, and another church 
newly formed---and among other resolu- 
tions, they agreed to the weekly celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. 


is worthy 


he gave himself wholly to the duties of 
his office, He was always providing food 
for his flock, either by meditation and 
prayer in his study, or in the houses of 
his friends---the hovels of the poor---the 
chambers of the sick---in work-houses, 
or in prisons---if he might confirm the 
faith of the saints, or convert a sinner 
from the error of his ways. Beside his 
personal labours in the villages, which 
were often ond his strength, he aec- 
tively prota in the formation of a 
Itinerant Society in Westmorland. He 
also wrote several religious tracts, which 
discover considerable ingenuity ; and are 
well adapted for general circulation, 
«© Fen thousand copies of one of them 
were sold in a short time.” But this 
faithful young minister was repeatedly in- 
terrupted by illness in his valuable la- 
bours ; and during the four years of hit 
residence in this city, he was compelled’ 
several times to retire from the scene of 
his ral exertions. ‘‘ Towards the 
spring of 1812, his exercises in public 
exhausted his strength in a truly alarm- 
ing degree. He continued to stragee 
with increasing pain and weakness til 
the month of May, when speaking 
peared to be so injurious to his 7 
as to render it absolutely necessary that 
he should be in a measure silent, or all 
hope of recovery, or even life, abandoned, 
His afflictions very deeply distressed his 
people, whose sympathy was variously ma- 
nifested, in visits, enquiries, prayers, 
the most assiduous attention to his com- 
fort. But the Lord was pleased to 

point the ardent wish of seeing : 
beloved pastor again in the pulpit; for, 
having taken an affecting leave of them, 
he returned in the ensuing month to his 
father’s house, at Longthorpe, near 
Boroughbridge, to finish hi 4 
the spot where he first drew breath, 
commenced the jo of spiritual life.” 
He enjoyed the triumph of faith on Wed- 
nesday, the 18th of November, 1812; 
and high testimonies of respect to ‘his 
memory were given from the pulpits of 
Green Hammerton, Boroughbridge, aif 
Carlisle. Mr. Joun WHITRIDGE, 

of Rotherham Academy, had su i 
the congregation at various times dung 
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the Jamented ssuspension of Mr. Hill’s 
lahours ; and after his decease, was unani- 
mously requested to succeed him in his 
pastoral charge. ‘To the repeated solici- 
tations of the people, confirmed by the 
dying request of their worthy minister, 
Mr. W. at length acceded: and, after 
having served them nearly twelve months, 
and the church, (and 

to the monthly observation of the Lord’s 
, according to the general practice 
English Congregational churches) , 
he was solemnly ordained over them by 
“The laying on of the hands of the 
.” His ordination service (at 

which the late Mr. Rose, of Whitehaven; 
Mr. Ruston, of Broughton 3; Mr. Gilbert, 
then of Rotherham, and now of Hull; 
the late Mr. Scott, of Parkhead; Mr. 
Whitridge, of Oswestry; and Mr. Grit- 
ton, of Keswick, were engaged,) was 
3 and containg all the particu- 

of his introduction and settlement in 
thiscity. The congregation shortly began 
torevive; the increase of hearers was such 
ato induce the contemplation of a new 
After waiting in vain for a new 


piece of _ for nearly two years, a 
nlargement and heightening 
of * Shore were made, together 


—— 
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with a school-house for the Sunday school. 
The improved meeting was re- 
opened in the October of 1816, when an 
excellent sermon’ was preached by the 
Rev. Greville Ewing, of Glasgow. From 
the number of thirty-one, the members 
of tht church increased to one hundred 
and fourteen. As there was preaching 
only in the mornings and evenings of the 
Sabbaths, the afternoons were usually 
devoted to the catechising of Sunday 
schools, or village preaching. Besides 
the villages of Upperly, Blackhall, Scotby, 
and Dalston, which had enjoyed the la- 
bours of Mr. Hill, his successor also 
visited Briscoe, Hawksdale, Orton, Wood- 
houses, Rowcliff, &c. In the spring of 
1819, he retired to take the charge of an 
academical institution about to be formed 
in Shropshire, and the cogeenene. of 
the church at Oswest Mr. W. has 
been succeeded by Mr. ‘nomas Woop- 
row, of the re Bow Theological Aca- 
demy, who has the pleasure of ministering 
to an affectionate and increasing people, 

whose members are about four hundred 
and upwards. Mr. Woodrow was og- 
dained February 29, 1820. 


To be continued, 
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Proposed to be adopted for its prevention, and 
Pah once discussion by the clergy and laity of 
— and the ministers and laity 
sont Der ters, residing in or near London, 
greatly oblige, Gentlemen, 
Your devoted, wbedient Servant, 


Without antaring into an historical view of the 
progress of Christianity in this country, : and of the 


of laws for the regulation of this sacred day, it ~ 

necessary to refer to those laws wi are no 

in operation, and to develop their Eatoomen: 
The laws of (cap. 24) forbad all mer- 

chandizing on the Lord’s day, 

| eye i ergenis that such 
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bs oop on the Profanation of the Sab- 
3 the present State of the 
ey on their proposed Alteration. 
anaeer civilized country, especially 
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where 
salatary influence of ——— 
i soraltned re to operate, the ubservation of 
has been justly deemed of the last 
janation of the Lurd’s day, 
Blackstone, in his invalu- 

(vol. 4, p. 63,) * By te ces 

by the mani- 
ious 
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ily  aitoes its ss 0 
day im seven holy, as 
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admirable service to a state 
Merely as a civil institution. It ha. 
couversation and society, 
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by lew,) on every a of pom 
censures of the or forfeiting 
bh ing to the for every such offence. 
By the two fast it is declared, “ that every 
Person above sixteen years of age, who shail not 
repair to some charch, chapel, or usual e of 
common A convicted before 
the Judges Cl Asian, ot Jankeaton Sessions, shall 
fortis Sel, = month; ane thins to the ; one 
ird to the maintenance of the poor of pa- 
rish, and of iripotent and maimed i 
the Lord Treasurer; Chancellor, and 
GNubtane tele! 
I 0 Shall sue in any court of 
the latte; dec 


The by these latter acts did not 

fiseme with the forfeiture of one shilling a 

lay, which was declared to be immediately 

= seh Uiinnandeddowes r 9; the 
c. 4, $8, 

ment of the ties 





journer, or stranger, w 

bat shall forbear for a month 
, not having reasonable excuse, shall for- 
it 10%. for every month he shall continue in bis 

house anch person so forbearing.” 
To these statutes reference is now rarely made. 
Bee ely dmi fy Ghat ot d gw 
f religious worship a religious ; 
and that as on the one ha Bo tervice can be 
God which performed to 
haman jaws; 50, 
tribunal has any 
God and man, and to 
e in matters which are above and beyond 

such legislation, 

The repeal of these statutes would be impor- 
intolerance should venture to 








Pp 


per a w . 
ever, prohibited ; and it was ‘ieclared, that 
every person ii in 


proper with impunity. 
tn the third-y: f this monarch, 
a beneteial watate was pamed, declaring, ” that 


no carrier with any horse or horses, nor n- 


men with any w: 
with any or 


we Charles IT. c. 7, it was enacted 
rover, horsecourser, wag r, butcher, 
or any of their servants, shall travel or 
his inn or on the 8 day, or 
of 20s.; and, » eneral, 


Person, shall do or exercise any world! 
or work of their ordinary callings, 
the Lord’s day, (except works of 
charity, and except dressing of meat in fj 
or dr: or selling of meat at inns, cook shops, 


a few desériptions of persons, until, 
icted, thal“ 
*’ 


cept hackne 

chairmen within the bills of mortality,”) on pain 
of every offender above fonrieu years of 
forfeiting 5s.; and also, that no person 
licly cry, shew forth, or expose to sale, 
wares, merchandises, fruit, herbs, goods, or 
tels whatsoever, on the Lord’s day, (except eny- 
ing and selling of milk before nive in the 
and after foor in the afternoon, and 
mackerel, which may be soli! on Sundays 
or after divine service,” by the 10th and 11th W, 
c. 24, fis) on pain of forfeiting th 
also, that no person shall use, employ, 
on the Lord’s day, with any boat, wherry, 
er, or barge, (unless allowed by a justice of 
Peace, &e. on extraordinary occasions, and ey 
cept watermen, who may ply on the Thames 
on Sa +e between Vanxbal! and Li 
by the 11th and 12th W. c. 21,5 13, 
Ss.; and if any » Offending 
premises, shall eof be convicted in tem day 
aiier the offence, before one justice, on view, @ 
confession, or oath of one witness, the 
shall give to the bles or 
wardens to seize the goods cried, shewed forth, 
or-put to sale, and to sell the same, and to 
Ge acker sorttionves by dheieeas to the use of 

that the justice may out of 


ceeding one third part ; and, for want of di! 
the offencers shall be set publicly in the stocks 
Lhe penaltie thus inflicted be ht for, 
penalties thas inflict sought for, 
y are pti 
ecovered. The christian and spouts of the 
ies must be ascertained ,the person who: 
8, the money must be seen to. pass, and 
formalities must be attended to, 
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the offenders in this case 
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Geo, e I. c. 64, itis deelared, “ that 
pits filet! 4 manee twelve 
on an ence w 
soul cupees io sale any ~— 
pee oy any meat, puddings, pies, 
or in any other manner exercise the rade 
ofa on Lord’s day, on pain of forfeit- 
hia re 2a ata pal 
ulary meat 
aa ot plan; might be a gad nine in in 
the eesing aad 0 one in yo efecasen 
or ‘tend on 


B: c. 78, further reg’ 
trade of a baker were imposed ; 
are, as usual, too small, and too oe  difficalt 
to be recovered. That act ares, that “ no 
employed in » tbe trade of a 


exercising or 
the | Lenton r the liberties 
fis taskvee a4 of the Royal 
Lord’s day 
bread 


a any meat, pudding, pie, or victuals, at 
any time after Aa/f-past one in the afternoon of 
day, a any other manner exercise the 
ofa paket eve and. qreset ” free mee 

‘ pecessary setting a superintending t 
rid prepare the the dough for the following 
baking ; and that no meat, pudding, pie, 

be brought to or taken from any bake- 
divine service in the ly of the 


oo SS is ha, of morality, ; 


on the Royal nor sell bread, nor 
except from nine till two, — 


10s, for the offence, ‘208. 
and 405. for the third and ever a 
hey This statute extends the time of 
bakings until half-past two o'clock ; 
in Londen, is often extended till five 


——, various statutes which oan 
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tion has been variously answered. Some indi- 
viduals have proposed establishment of 
manent societies to enforce the laws as soodeglens 
pos ta To such instituti: ms, however, many 
objections are with prety urged ; and it has 
aigoltay of 


a 
» explicit, a intelli. 
: ‘naities be decided and ite; 
and let their recovery be poy eee ee. bat 
when such laws are passed, let entorcement 
be entrusted to the Mg a Be shot they are de- 
Signed to govern; and virtuous and the 
good remember it is their imperative duty to 
Saroree them 
By others it has been urged—shet up al! shops, 
ali public houses— ibit all 
Sanday newspapers— prevent a// tavelli 
pow persons w attend at ae. 1 otf 
‘~ ha + ly bee "s 
Positions ve only mn met 
by iy gn too As 


cuie. By es et teen to 
no good has resulted ; a the evil has 
been a; and again deplor the remedies pro- 
Se. ave been either hostile to religious Ii. li- 
or impracticable and absurd. 
1m) » however, with the propriety of 
calmly jnvestigating the state of the laws, and of 
endea first i 


the consideration the 
legisiature, some pemrvetent individuals have der 
termined on fi i 








some alterations 
in the present laws on that oubject. Those indi- 
viduals consist of clergymen of the Church of 


eoaeet it to fifty; wa Mag A avail 
ves 0: eS eeyemaen, to invite the assist- 
phlegm cor none 


daily of the clergy and dissenting ministers re- 
siding in or near Condon, to farther this im- 


constitution and the laws of their cunntry. From 
the Bishop of London, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. But~« 
terworth, very many other indi- 
viduals, they ag + to supported ga oy nt 
ae and, thas su; even ly to 
conduct a successful termination, a measure 
as i and necessary, as to the licentious 
fr sich Set peti 
m their friends in the country, 
from minis ent in tage Lowes te 
they invite information and piama'e to 
pees they enn, OF eo wg the measure meonentt 
oui dered pn pre mat 
and they ee es energy. : 
All such communications are eS be addrresed 
to Mr. John Wii , New Broad 
Street, mr will them to “ue Committee ; 
and, it ft nnecessary to add, that 
aid witt be particular! r= tant, 
oat wey feenee goed ends of re- 
wi prot uote og which 
i Li protably take 1 yg Place in Seg.) he wwoomre 
xpiained—the pro! amount 
information 





Ps 





ich can be desired. ta the mean time, 
bo eutreat their friends througheat the kin, 

to implore the ween of heaven on — — 
and to afferd them the assistance and ‘ 
ragement which pte f 80 eminently were, end end 
thus earnestly entrea 

36, New broad Sovsed, 

March 20, 1822. 

Hertfordshire Union.---The annual meét- 
ing of the Hertfordshire Union will beheld 
at St. Albans, on Thursday, April 4; 1822. 
The Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. of Leicester; 
stands engaged to preach im the chapel, 
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Spicer Street, in the ing. Service 
to begin at eleven o'clock. blic 
meeting for business to be in the Baptist 
chapel in the ufternoon, at three o’clock. 
Sunday School Union.---On May 7th, 

i the annual meeting 


Breakfast on the table at six o’clock. 
Chair to be taken at seven o’clock. 

Wilts Association.---The next half yearly 
meeting of the Wilts Association will be 
holden at the Tabernacle, in Trowbridge, 


where they ‘could sit face to face. The 
pos. present stated, that they in- 
to 


follow ne decisive course, and 


they ordered a communion table 

ae — to the satisfac Ages aa é 
.--Glasgow Chronicle, Feb. 14, 1822. 

Thus the mighty matter which had al- 
most disturbed the peace of the Presbytery 
of Hamilton, perhaps of the Synod of Glas- 
gow and Ayr---yea, perhaps of the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and every individual minister‘in it, who 
concerns himself about the << cory’. of 
the Scottish establishment, has ami- 
cably settled ; much to the.‘ honour of 
the heritors,”” much, no doubt, to the 
satisfaction of the ministers. For our 


in Glasgow.+--We are 

to be informed, that sermons to the 
ower orders of society, in the closes and 
Janes of the city of Glasgow, have been 
for some time past preached regularly 


CArru, 
either on week- evenings, or on the 
evening of Sabbath. — This is the 

“© aggressive system,” and we trust the 
blessing of the Lord will accompany 
it. We have before heard of the exertions 
of the students belonging to the Theolo- 
gical Academy, under: the care of Mr, 
Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw.: but the ser- 
mons to which we refer, are generally by 
the ministers of the churches in town, 
chiefly the Presbyterian’ Dissenters of 
different denominations, who, though they 
may be gre in some respects by a slight 
shade of difference---have yet agreed, in 
concert, to consider the case of the poor 
and needy. May the blessing promised to _ 
the man who does so, be theirs. We regret 
that our correspondent has been so brief ; 
but trust, at some future period, to be en« 
abled to call the attention of our readers 
more at large to this work of faith and 
labour of love. 

Association of Theological Students in the 
University of Glasgow, in aid of Missi 
Ehettinns Ab + meeting of Viedews of 
Theo in the University of Glasgow, 
held in the Divinity Hall, on the 19th of 
December, 1821, it was unanimously re- 
solved to form an Association in aid of 
Missionary exertions. The following re- 
gulations were adopted . 

Regulations.---1. The designation of 
this Society shall be, ‘‘ The Association of 
Theological Students in the University of 
Glasgow, in aid of Missionary exertions. 

2. Every student annually contributing 
5s. shall be a member of the Association. 
Donations and subscriptions from all per- 
sons will be thankfully received. 

3. The office-bearers of the Associa- 
tion shall be a President, a Treasurer, a 
Secretary, and a Committee of eight mem-_ 
bers belonging to the Hall, to whom the 
distribution of the funds among parent | 
Missionary Societies shall be entrusted, 
The Committee to be chosen annually ; 
each of the four divisions of the Hall to 
elect two of their members ; three to be 
@ quorum, :, 

4. The of the Association 
shall be held annually on the third Wed- 


nesday of February, when a general ab- — 


stract of the Missionary proceedings shall 
be given, the transactions of the past 
reported; the accounts, as audited 

by the Committee, presented; and the 
ice-bearers elected for the following year. 

5. The President and any two members 
of the Committee shall have it in their 
power to call a meeting of the sub- 
scribers, when it may be thought neces- 


The students of other classes, are rer 
spectfully requested to become members 
of this Association, which is intended to 
embrace all attending the college, who 
are friendly to the cause of missions. 
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seats for Educating the Poor in Ireland. 
—The ual General Meeting of this 


Society was held Feb. 22d, at the Mo- 
del School in Kildare-street, Dublin, 
Geo. Knox, Esq. V.P. in the Chair. 
~The Report of the Committee stated, 
that ee all impediments, 
theicatse of education is still advancing. 
That during the last year 272 schools 
had been assisted by the Society, (which 
is 27 more than in 1821 :) of these 30 
received ts towards building school- 
houses ; 93 for fitting up and furnishing 
school-rooms already built; and 122 
have been supplied with books or sta- 
tionery. Of the schools, 132 are new 
ones, containing 10,163 scholars; and 
that the whole number under instruction, 
in 513 schools connected with this So- 
siety, exceeds probably 40,000. Amon 
these schools are 10 gaol schools, whic 
promise to be of great utility. 
Beside supporting schools, the Society 
print cheap books and tracts of a reli- 
ee moral tendency; of these 
have been already circulated, of 
which many have been given for the for- 
pedir ending libraries. 
adverting to the pecuni con- 
cers of the Society, it is stated that the 
cag of 1820 had been compelled 
po ew tay 2 arry on the Insti- 
t that during the last 
had received from the arta 
liberal grant of £10,000 British. 


’s Hospital.—The first Anniver- 

of this Charity was commemorated 

‘the London Tavern, by above 150 
of high respectability. In 
Consequence of the unavoidable absence 
of Melville, has Exmouth ad 


and 
mee Lo Lord Toning Sir P. Mal. 
Massing» Bea Esq. 
~ wie? Esq. M.P., Mr. 
iff Venables, &c. The affability 
of the Noble Chairman, the interesting 
addresses of the Treasurer and Chairman 
of the Committee, and the gentlemanly 
of the Stewards, merited and 
the highest encomiums. The 
Treasurer's statement Leld forth a very 
flattering prospect ; the subscriptions 
oo amounted to upwards of 





“School in Carrickfergus County Gaol.— 
Extract of a letter from Dr. Allen, the 
benevolent pes of this school, to 
“The Society for promoting uca- 
Sau Poor of freland,” published 

report for this 

‘The schools sooth 60: have had a 
wonderful effect on the conduct web 
Prisoners, and, I hope, an 
good ‘one in other “i TS he 
Provement, too, of the scholars, is very 
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great, I send specimens of suitog 
which I hope the Society will approve o: 
and I can assert in truth, that there is 
equal improvement making in other 
branches of education. The writing is 
by men who never made a letter till they 
began in the Gaol School. There are 
many, too, who can read intelligibly , 
who began their letters there. 

« The gentleman who eded me as 
Physician and Inspector, I am told, seve- 
ral times narrowly escaped being mur- 
dered ; and had actually to go into the 
gaol with a guard of soldiers. I 
the school immediately on succeeding 
him, and a always a sufficient guard, 
amongst the prisoners themselves, to 
protect me against any injury. I have 
observed that even so much as my pocket 
handkerchief was not stolen from me.’” 


Girl's Lancasterian School of Industry.--- 
Af the Seventh ‘Anniversary Meeting of 
the above-named School, held Feb. 18, © 
1822, at the Room in Gibraltar-street, 
Sheffield, Dr. G.C. Brown, in the Chair ; 
the following resolutions .were passed 
pm reese :-~-That the now. 
read, be accepted and under 
the direction of the Committee. ---That, 
under py circumstances, stated in 
the report, this Meeting confirms the re- 
solution ap the Committee to unite the 
two schools in one, on the premises 
in Gibraltar-street.---That Lancasterian 
Schools for the children of the poor, ap- 
pear to be of increasing value to the best 
oa of pork nh y in all its gradations, 
panera as vast po pee in eon- 


—_ with 


Duelling.---In a recent work on Duel- 
ling, by Mr. en ging a list is given of 
172 duels fought in England and else- 
where during the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty Geo. li!., with their result. Of the 
combatants in these duels 69 were killed ; 
in three of them neither survived ; 
48 were desperately wi > an equal 
number slightly, and 189 unhurt. Though 
the number quoted must comprehend but 
asmall proportion of the single combats, 
which pape wes Apr ace are 
i} ie mentioned » yet what 
picture does it afford of the 
ib of pal hed society, in the most civi- 
lized portion of the , and in the most 
enlightened age of the world? 69 human 
beings are sent unbidden into the pre- 
sence of their Eternal Judge; and in the 
very commission of a crime of the first 
magnitude ; while those by whose hands 
they fell are left, perhaps for life, the 
victims of that despair and remorse, 
which must ever the man who has 
wilfully embrued his hands in a brother's 
blood.,--- Philanthropic Garette. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


Memoirs and Select Remains of an 
only Son, } a T. Durant, will certainly 
before the Ist of May. 
. Flements.---T. Keyworth and 
b Jones are Pettis Horeice, a second edition 
ebraica, in. two pocket yo- 
pia to be sold separately. One volume 
to contain the —_ eer the 
other to comprise a Gramma‘ ysis 
of Three Hundred Verses taken from the 
Psalms, introduced by a selection of sin- 
gle words classed according to their forms, 
and containing every common word not 
in the three hundred verses. 
for the improvement, of the work are re- 
spectfully solicited, and may be sent (post 
). to Mr. Hamilton’s, Paternoster 
ow. 
An A owe of Conder on 
bridged WA 


ae 
inthe’ Dikoguse, 3 in Prose and Verse. 
By Jefferys Taylor, author of “ in 
»”” &e. with six engravings. Pri 
3s. — 
ye +8 History of the English Bap- 


The Life and Co of case oF 
Horsley is preparing ters 
his Son, in an octavo vol 

The First Part of ‘the Meuloite of the 
Astronomical of Lendon. 

The Rev. Samuel: Burder is‘ printing, 
in two octavo volumes, Oriental Litera- 
ture, ied to the Illustration z the 
Sacred Scriptures ; designed as a’ Sequel 
to Oriental Customs. - 

- Aecount of a Journey undertaken in 

* the Year 1820; at the enggestion and ex- 
nce,of Wm. John + Esq, into the 

of Siwah; with Maps, Plans, and 

Views of all the on Objects. 


the Site of 


~ EPPERARY NOTICES, &e. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, . 


Sketches of Sermons ; furnished 
their respeetive Authors. Vol. 3, Part 
Price 2s. 

Leifchild’s Lectures on the Beatitudes, 
8vo, 2dedition. Price 7s. 6d 

Fuller’s Scripture Examiner. Part Ih. 
Price ls. 

Selections from Arehbishop Leighton’, 
Works. Price.3s, 6d. 

Incidents of Childhood. 2d edition 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Just published, what is called Fisher's 
Catechism ; originally formed by Minis- 
ters of the Associate Synod in Scotland; 
and revised: by the ‘above respectable 
Gentleman, near twenty years Professor 
of Divinity in. that body. -The present is 
a large elegant edition; its peculiar ex- 
cellence as one of the most judicious and 
evangelical compositions is well kuown 
Among its authors were E. and 
R. Erskine; 
Brown, of Haddington, & 

Just published, Leigh's. New Picture 
of London and its Environs for 1822; 
with very important additions and nw 
merous plates expressly engraved for this 
edition. 18mo. Price 9s. bound; with 
24 plates of Costume; 12s, bound 5:08 
with 54 plates of Costume, by Rowlands 
son, 15s, bound, 

. Elemeuts of Sclf-Improvemeit ; com 
prising a Familiar View of the Intellectual 
Powers and Moral Characteristics of Hu- 
man Nature. Principally adapted “for 


ee ue 


}2mo. . 5s, boards nen Seata} 
The Life of Mary, n of 
drawn from the State Papers. By Geo. 
Chalmers, F.R.S: S.A. 3 vols. 8yo. 4 
edition. #2. Saeed boards. 
The Ev: Ministry exem 
in'the A tle Pal. A Sermon 


; in Murray-street Church, 9 ev cena 


pes Ae 


formeriy Professor of Divi 


ate Wiskepet Esq. Ps fro. 


ore aphie in the press---The Me- 
morias of a Tour on the Continent; and 
Sketches. 


--Rd. 
Also from 


at Leyden, 


the Occasion of 
his Congregation. olin M: 
D.D. With an ‘Appendix. Price Is: | 
A System of ical -P 
the late John Robinson, LL. 
th Notes, by David’ Brewster, L 
P.R.S.E. In-4 vols. 8vo. platés. £ 


A Twelfth Edition of Mr. Hall's Sertiott 


on the Death of the Princess Charlotte. 2 


‘ANSWERS TO: CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 


a i Pat been received this month from Rev. J. M 
-J. eg reo Thornton---W. Vowles-—-T. Keyw 


--Viatorins Mercator---A. Allan---Epsilon---J. Walmsley-eh. 


-~oJ. Turners 
---R. Elliott-+ 


son---J. §,---S, Hill---E, E.---T. D.---John Wilks, Jun.---Josiah Gondetr 


. Borrenstein.--Miles---M. B. E. 


tomer fom HE. and. D,arived to! ie for inertion in 


month. 


Erratai in the last Number——p. 161. col. 1. line 20 from bottom, for patns read pale 
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- +19 from bottom, for never read cv 
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